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tion devoted to serving the craftsman and increasing public appreciation 
of the handcrafts in the United States. CRAFT HORIZONS subscriptions are 
obtainable only as part of ACC membership. 


MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 


Subscribing Member 

Subscribing Members receive CRAFT HORIZONS 
containing The Forum every other month, The Out 
look during alternate months, membership card 
museum privileges, and discounts on selected publi 


cations. 


Craftsman Member 


Craftsman Members receive all of the above PLUS 
invitations to previews at the Museum of Contempo 
rary Crafts in New York City, discounts on all con 
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Contributing Members receive all of the above PLUS 
copies of all Museum catalogs. 


Contributions are tax-deductible within legal limits. 


Please enroll me as a member of the American Crafts- 
men’s Council in the category checked. Five dollars of 
my membership dues is allocated to a one year sub- 
scription to CRAFT HORIZONS. | am also entitled to 
other benefits, depending on the type of membership 
chosen. 
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Building 
Arts 
Associates 


BROKERS IN CUSTOM 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS 


iF YOU WORK IN 


clay, concrete, stone, metals, wood, plastics 


glass 


IF YOU DESIGN OR MAKE 


fountains, door pulls, cabinet pulls, mosaics 
light fixtures, clock faces, stoined gloss sculp 
ture, mobiles, stabiles—anything used in creative 
building 


iF YOU WANT 


representation in the southeast United States 


moy we serve you? And we do mean serve! 


BUILDING ARTS ASSOCIATES 
Pp. O. BOX 6035 + 3813 ESTES ROAD 
NASHVILLE 12 TENNESSEE 
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CALENDAR 


Arizona 
PHOENIX. Thru July 31. Indian Art of the U. S. (AFA) at Phoenix 


Art Museum 


California 
LONG BEACH. Sept. 3-24. Ceramics by Gertrud and Otto Natzler 


it Long Beach Museum 

LOS ANGELES. Thru July 31. Japan: Design Today (Smithsonian) 
it California Museum of Science and Industry 

Thru Aug. 5. Ceramics by Jerry Rothman at Primus-Stuart 
Galleries 

OAKLAND July 8-Aug. 6. Ist Biennial California Craftsmen’s Show 
at Oakland Art Museum 

SACRAMENTO, Aug. 30-Sept. 10. California State Fair and Exposi- 
tion at Sacramento Fair Grounds 

SANTA ANA. Aug. 22-Sept. 30. Ceramics by Bernice Huber at Charles 
W. Bowers Memorial Museum 


Connecticut 
BROOKFIELD. Thru July 29. Wood and Fabrics at Craft Center 


GUILFORD. July 20-22. Guilford Fair on Village Green 
HARTFORD. Aug. 22-Sept. 24. Indian Art of the U. S. (AFA) at 
Wadsworth Atheneum 


Florida 
PENSACOLA. Thru Aug. 29. Designer-Craftsmen U. S. A. (AFA) 


at Pensacola Art Center 


Ilinois 
CHICAGO. At Art Institute of Chicago 


Thru Aug. 20. Ceramics by Eugene Bunker 

July 22-Nov. 26. American Historical China 
URBANA. Thru July 23. The Story of American Glass (Smithsonian) 
at Krannert Art Museum 
Indiana 
FORT WAYNE. Sept. 7-28. Designer-Craftsmen U. S. A. (AFA) at 
Fort Wayne Art School and Museum. 
MUNCIE. July. Neo-Classic Textiles of Louis XVI Period (Scala 
mandre) at Ball State Teachers College Art Gallery. 
lowa 
CHEROKEE. July. Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design (Scalaman 
dre) at Sanford Museum 
iowa city. Thru July 31. Okinawa—Continuing Traditions (Smith 
sonian) at State Teachers College 


Maryland 
HAGERSTOWN. Aug. 1-30. Modern Mosaics of Ravenna (AFA) at 


Washington County Museum of Fine Arts. 


Minnesota 
MOORHEAD. Thru July 21. Glass by Erik Hoéglund at Rourke 


Gallery 


New Hampshire 
HANOVER. Aug. /-5. 28th Annual Craftsmen’s Fair of League of 


New Hampshire Arts and Crafts at Dartmouth College 
MANCHESTER. July 15-Aug. 15. Batiks by Maud Rydin (Smithso 
nian) at Currier Gallery of Art 


New Jersey 
MONTCLAIR. Sept. 10-24. Invention with Thread Il—Contemporary 


Wall Hangings and Rugs at Montclair Art Museum 
NEWARK. Thru Feb. 4. Chinese and Korean Pottery and Porcelain 
at Newark Museum 


New Mexico 
SANTA FE. Thru Sept. 30. Greek Costumes and Embroideries 


(Smithsonian) at Museum of International Folk Art 


New York 

BINGHAMTON. Aug. 9-13. York State Craft Fair at Harpur College 
BROOKLYN. Thru Sept. 4. Japanese Ceramics at Brooklyn Museum 
CooPpEeRSTOWN. July 29-Aug. 24. Cooperstown Art Association An 
nual Exhibition at Village Library 

NEW YorK city. Thru Sept. 10. Artist-Craftsmen of Western Europe 
at Museum of Contemporary Crafts 

July. Silks of the Victorian Era at Scalamandre Museum 

Thru Sept. 17. Traditional Arts of Africa’s New Nations at Mu- 
seum of Primitive Art. 

Thru Mar. 13. Apparel fabrics by Pola Stout at Fashion Institute 
of Technology 





12-13 Art and Craft Fair at 
American Legion Hall 

SARANAC LAKE. Thru Aug 
at Dorothy Yepez Galleries 


Selections from the permanent collection, 


NORTHPORT. Aug Northport, L. L., 


15. Shaker Craftsmanship (Smithsonian) 


SYRACUSE. Thru July 31 

including crafts, at Everson Museum of Art 

uTica. At Munson-Williams-Proctor 
July 15-23. Utica Arts Festival 
Thru Sept. 5. New York Crafts 

North Carolina 

ASHEVILLE. July 17-21. 14th 

ern Highlands at Asheville 

Ohio 

AKRON. Sept. 5-29 

at Akron Art Institute 

CLEVELAND. At Cleveland Museum of Art 

30. Enamels (Smithsonian) 


Institute 

1961 

Annual Craftsmen’s Fair of the South 
Auditorium 

(AFA) 


Contemporary Jewish Ceremonial Art 


15 Japanese Decorative Style 


Oregon 
GRESHAM 


4-13. Designed for Silver (Smithsonian) at Mult 


Fair 


4u2 
nomah County 


Pennsylvania 
EAST STROUDSBURG. Ju Annual Craft Fair of Pennsy! 


vania Guild of Craftsmen at East Stroudsburg State College. 
HOPE. Aug. 18-Sept 2nd Annual Exhibition and Sale of 
Bucks County Guild of Craftsmen at Parry Barn 


Texas 
FORT 


NEW 


worTH. Thru Aue. 30 ind Weaves (Smithso 
at Fort Worth Art Center 

Vermont 
STOWE. July 
School gymnasium 


Washington 
BELLEVUE. July 28-30. 15th Annual Northwest Arts and Crafts Fair 


SEATTLE. Aug. 26-29. 4th National Conference of American Crafts- 
Craftsmen’s Council, at University 
reative Research in the Crafts.” 
Art 


nian) 


27-29. 2nd All-Vermont Craft Show at Stowe High 


men, sponsored by American 
of Washington, theme of which is “¢ 
Thru Sept. 2 Museum's collection at Seattle 


Museum 


Crafts from the 


Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE 
Art Center 
Canada 
QUEBEC 
L Atelier 


WHERE TO SHOW 


INTERNATIONAL 

38TH WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, hand weaving sec- 
tion, at 7ist Regiment Armory, New York City, Nov. 6-12. Mem- 
bership in Women’s National Institute, Inc., required of exhibitors; 
annually—include exhibition fee. Jury. Prizes and 
awards in ten categories. Deadline for entry blanks: Oct. 1. Write 
Vivian Miller, Chairman, Hand Weaving Section, Women’s In- 
ternational Exposition, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, New York 


Thru Sept. 3. Art of the Western World at Milwaukee 


ciry. July 17-Aug. 19. Canadian Ceramics 1961 at 


dues—$3 


REGIONAL 

1961 WESTERN MICHIGAN ART EXHIBITION at Grand Rapids Art 
Gallery, Oct. 8-Nov. 20. Open to Michigan artists or residents of 
the past five years. Media: three-dimensional work and painting 
Deadline for entries: Sept. 5. Write L. Macy Schwarz, P. O. Box 
265, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

REGIONAL SEGMENT, 8th International Exhibition of Ceramic Art, 
sponsored by the Kiln Club of Washington at Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Sept. 8-Oct. 13. Open to ceramists, enamelists, mosaicists, 
and glassworkers of Del., D.C Md., Va., and W. Va. Jury 
Awards and purchase prizes. Entry fee: $3. Work due: Aug. 26. 
Write Emma Lou Brady, 5607 Greentree Rd., Bethesda, Md. 
KANSAS DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN ANNUAL at Union Building, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Oct. 29-Nov. 26. Kansas residents or residents 
of Kansas City, Mo., working in following media eligible: ceram- 
ics, silversmithing, weaving, jewelry, textiles, furniture, enameling, 
stained glass, mosaics, and sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee: $3 
Entry blanks due: Oct. 13. Write Marjorie Whitney, Chairman, 
Department of Design, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


America House consistently seeks to gain greater 
recognition for the creative work of outstanding 
American craftsmen. The vitality of the crafts 
movement in the United States is revealed in its 
presentations the year round. Catalog on request. 


AMERICA HOUSE 


/ | | \ The Finest In American Handcrafts 





44 WEST 53rd ST., NEW YORK CITY PLAZA 7-9494 
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Enamel powders 

Hotpack and L & L kilns 
Jewelry kits and findings 
Steel and copper shapes 
Tools and accessories 
Enameled tiles 

Paasche spraying equipment 
Liquid enamels 

Firing tools 


OF CRAFT SUPPLIES 


This big, new, fully-illustrated catalog includes a complete line of 
nt for enameling, ceramics, and other crafts. 
professional, teacher or student, you'll 
find everything you need. select and order at your leisure from 
one complete source. Take advantage of convenience, fast ship- 
ment, and attractive low prices 

You'll find over 200 enamel colors listed, more 
tems, and outstanding selection of copper trays, 


form pieces. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 


ee 


materials and equim: 
Whether you're a ho ist, 


than 50 
bowls, 


jewelry 
and free 


THOMAS C. THOM?SON CO —Dept. CH 
1539 Deerfield Road, Highland Park, Ill. 


Please send your free catalog of enameling and craft supplies. 


Address 


a SS OEE 

















Representing the finest 
contemporary jewelry 
by leading artists of 
two continents. 


good design 


is timeless 


Unique wedding and 
engagement rings 
Custom work—redesigning 


ANT 4 
, oF Ven 
design in jewelry 


Located in the heart of 
downtown San Francisco 


The place to shop for 
presents to take home 








for jewelers 
silversmiths 


and school workshops 


professional quality tools & supplies 


send for NEW catalog +62 


aK ALLCRAFT root & suppry company, inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 
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Ask for free 


the answer is 


“LECLERC” 


A complete assortment of 
looms and accessories 


r ——>, “ For the perfect loom 


Nilus 
Leclerc 


inc 


13, QUE. 





catalogue. 
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GEMS & EXOTIC THINGS 


TREASURE PACKAGE-—-30 to 50 asst'd rough, color- 
ful, We Sry or % to %” 
AMER'S GEM CAGING “real” 
}—&- With 2 prs. jeweler’s pliers, 3 rough fire . 
plenty sterling wire, attaches, etc. Illustrated direc- 
tions. All for 00 
We pay tage and taxes. Your order is complet 
| OROERS SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. oe aa Waiting; 
PRECIOUS WOOD SAMPLER—biocks & slabs, Con A . 
macassar ebony; amaranth; lignum vitae; coco- 
koromundel; tropical rosewoc rare & colorful Ai 
labelled, 5 Ibs. Asst'd. $7.50. 
ELEPHANT IVORY—asst chunks, rods, pieces 
Fascinating to work. % Ib. $1.75; full Ib. $4.50 


3 RUSH 25¢ FOR WORLD'S MOST FASCINATING CATALOG! 3 


GIANT PORCUPINE QUILLS FROM AFRICA-20 for $1.00 
HANDMADE KOREAN BEADS—odd shapes, colors, 50 for $2.25 
. SAM KRAMER Be pi PACKET — includes famous, complete 

catalog (25¢); iiestrated articles on — eee A { 

new Tincstreted \ectrustions on bead- wate pe (10¢) ‘hrown-in 
a reprint from Sat. Eve. Pest about Sam's personal and ertivtie. Mite All for 75¢ 

23168: pt ACK BAROQUE PEARLS—shimmerin grey iridescent 
blue. %", T5¢ @ $7.50 dz.; much larger undrill $2.00 
*né: AFRIC AN FETICH BEADS—hand cut bone. enuseat 65¢ doz 


; Order today! Money back if net delighted ; 


SAM KRAMER — pept. H, 29 W. 8th Street, New York 11 


Seasoned & solid 








(4$¢) ; 
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ARTS IN ARCHITECTURE 


And Never the Twain Shall Meet 


by ROBERT SOWERS 


about the city fellow who gets dismally lost in the 
After driving up and 


nowhere, he finally 


There is a story 
lanes 


inhabitant and 


hinterlands hours of down country 
encounters a local 
gets to the town. The native 

Well, you take that next left up there. No, that 
You got to go back the way you come. No, that ain't 
t neither. Mister, I guess you just can’t get there from here.” 

For those who think that the world has become uncomfortably 
small, both dealing with the 
same subject of architectural art, both published within 
the past two years and in the English speaking world, will be a 
consolation. They could hardly be more dissimilar in outlook 

The Armitage book promises both in its title 


a comprehensive general work on the 


that lead 


isks how one nearest scratches his 


head and says, 


unt rignt 


the two volumes under review* here, 


general 


and in its section 
and chapter headings to be 
technology and practice” of stained glass. To read it, 
to discover why the angry young men of 
England are angry. It is a thoroughly provincial and self-serving 
book. With the exception of the frontispiece and the first 
plates, the historical chapters on the centuries from the twelfth 
through the twentieth are almost exclusively concerned with, and 
totally illustrated by, English examples. These are, on the whole, 
excellently selected and the equal of anything to be found on the 
Continent from the time of Canterbury to that of William Morris 
But surely the reader is owed at least an explanation fur a copi 
ously illustrated discussion that altogether omits Chartres, Bourges, 
and all the other glories of French medieval glass from Poitiers 
to Strasbourg. (And there is a perfectly valid explanation at hand 
the English windows are, on the whole, not nearly so well known 
as the French ones; yet they deserve to be. But in all decency this 
point has to be made.) 

That even the craft section of the book manages to be provincial 
is evidenced by the fact that wherever English practice deviates 
from that which is nearly universal elsewhere—in the use of paper 
templates as a guide to glass cutting or electric irons for soldering, 
the author simply neglects to mention these tech 
niques, even as alternatives. This section of the book is illustrated 
almost entirely by the author’s own works—two of them in color 
after we have just been shown the entire Middle Ages in black and 
white—and those of his colleagues at Whitefriars Studios 

The reader is in for another kind of shock when coming to 
the chapter entitled “The Twentieth Century.” Here he will find 
a dozen or so glassmen discussed (all but two of them British) 
None, however, are still working. None of them are even alive 
From the vital statistics given‘one discovers that these representa 
tives of our century were born an average of 85 years ago and 
that they died about the time of Pearl Harbor. In the final section 
of the book, entitled “Modern Practice,” one finds at last some 
attempt to show the diversity of contemporary stained glass—not 
only in England, but elsewhere. With only a few notable excep- 
tions, however, the works illustrated are either luridly “modernistic” 
or simply indistinguishable from the “collegiate Gothic” works of 
the turn of the century. Neither the best figurative stained glass of 
our day—that of Joep Nicolas, for example, who has produced 
a large number of major windows both in this country and in 
Holland, or that of the German Walther Benner, who painted the 
nor the best non-figurative work 


history, 


however, is so-called 


two 


for example 


new choir windows in Aachen 


Technology and Practice by E. Liddall 
Newton, Mass., 


Stained Glass—History, 
Armitage, published by Charles T. Branford Co., 
216 pages, 117 illustrations, 15 in color. $15. 


Iustrated Directory—Architectural Craftsmen of the Northwest, 
1961, published by Architectural Craftsmen, Seattle, Wash., 392 
pages, 138 black-and-white photographs. $25 





of our time—that of Leger, Manessier, or Dominikus Bohm—is 
even acknowledged. In their place we are given, by and large, 
simply the IN’s at the old commercial studios. For that is what it 
finally comes down to: Armitage’s book is by an IN, about the 
IN’s and for the IN’s of English stained glass. It is a situation of 
which the American craftsman can scarcely conceive: while on the 
one hand the genuine younger talents of the country are allowed 
to wither on the vine, on the other the commissions are handed 
out to the same old few. And you will see “modern” memorial 
windows in ancient cathedrals all almond-eyed and cerulean blue 
or bleached-out “photographic” fifteenth century that make you 
want to reach for a brick. 

By contrast, the J/lustrated Directory—Architectural Craftsmen 
of the Northwest is wide open. In it are presented alphabetically 
the résumés and illustrations of the work of some “seventy crafts- 
men living in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska, 
who have expressed an interest in working with architects, land- 
scape architects, interior designers, city planners, and in filling 
commissions for private clients.” Reading their résumés, one dis- 
covers a sculptor whose medium is “you name it;” another “can 
or would use anything;” another offers “large-scale axe hewn wood 
sculpture, realistic to abstract;” while still another makes “decora- 
tive wood carving in the form of poles, panels, figures, masks, etc 
in design and style of specific Northwest Coast Indian tribes. One 
of a kind.” 

The works shown run the whole gamut from studio pieces 
ceramics, weaving, enamels, and the like—that are no more 
inherently architectural than such independently conceived works 
generally are—to friezes, fountains, and fireplaces, some of them 
of a very high caliber indeed. Notable among the latter are the 
works of Harold Balazs, James Bartell, Everett Dupen, Betty 
Feves, Mignonne Keller, and George Tsutakawa. Inevitably there 
are clichés and meaningless gyrations in some of the work included. 

In their utterly different ways each of these books has some- 
thing to offer to the concept of architectural art as a collaborative 
enterprise that New York on the whole has not got. Armitage and 
his colleagues, however stodgy, have never lost a sense of the 
need to relate their work to the architecture at hand—in their case 
often centuries old. This comes out (sometimes as the only valid 
point) in statement after statement by the numerous glassmen 
whose aims and methods are quoted in the final section of Stained 
Glass. It is equally evident in the large percentage of “applied” 
works shown in the /ilustrated Directory. By contrast, one realizes 
how thoroughly New York is oriented toward not only the fine 
arts but autonomous creation in the crafts as well. Undoubtedly 
there would be more architectural art used in this area if there 
was more willingness and ability to create and execute the good, 
sound frieze or other ornament that buildings could ofttimes hand- 
somely incorporate as less than the piéce de résistance. Perhaps 
this is only the inevitable defect of New York's being a major art 
center; but granted that virtue, it is still a defect and one that does 
not seem to weigh so heavily upon the craftsmen of the Northwest. 
Their readiness to tackle anything from a fountain to a fireplace 
hood is all to the good, and this alone should make their regional 
directory, which to my knowledge is the first of its kind and an 
extremely valuable contribution to the community, a very useful 
guide for architects and an example to regional groups in other 
parts of the country 


> > > = 


In the revised edition of Contemporary Sculpture by Carola 
Giedion-Welcker (published by Wittenborn and Company, New 
York City, 432 pages, 371 illustrations), I find this interesting 
quotation from Le Corbusier: “Around the building, inside the 
building, there are definite places, mathematical points, which 
integrate the whole and which establish platforms from which the 
sound of speech would reverberate in all parts. These are the 
predestined sites for sculpture. And that sculpture would be neither 
a metope, a tympanum, nor a porch. It would be much more subtle 
and precise. The site would be a place which would be like the 
focus of a parabola or an ellipse, like the precise point of inter- 
section of the different planes which compose the architecture. 
From there the word, the voice would issue. Such places would be 
focal points for sculpture, as they are focal points for acoustics. 
Take up your stand here, sculptor, if your voice is worth hearing.” 
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oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 


Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘2 bb. tubes 
2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 
We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 


mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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the complete record of all 
speeches and discussions of the 
THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 1959 
held at Lake George, New York. 
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Illustrated by many on-the-spot photographs. 
Edition Limited 
To receive your copy, fill out the order form below and 


return with your remittance to the AMERICAN CRAFTS- 
MEN’S COUNCIL, 29 West 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| wish to order ______ copies of THE CRAFTSMAN’S 
WORLD at $3.50 a copy. (Only $2.75 for members 
of the American Craftsmen’s Council.) 
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Address 








SPRING © SUMMER © FALL TERMS COUNTERCU ES 
Don! SCHOOL OF 
enland HANDICRAFTS 


PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 
Opportunities for serious study in handcrafts com 
bined with a t jiating recreational program 
Lourses for cred recognized by any accredited 


college. In Blue Ridge Mountains 


HANDWEAVING + POTTERY + METALCRAFTS 


RELATED CRAFTS: Silk 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES Folk 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, BOX C, PENLAND, N. C. 











CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING « TEXTILES 


Indian Fighter Kite of bril 
liantly colored tissue and 
For the Designer-Craftsman, the Designer-Technician with bamboo will wing on even 
Industry, and the Crafts Teacher and Administrator. A.A.S the lightest summer breeze 
B.F.A., M.F.A., and “Junior Year Abroad” programs. Dis 1814" x 20%". $2.35 from 
tinguished faculty, excellent equipment, professional envi the Shibui Shop, 251 East 
ronment. Summer Workshops. Accredited. Write for catalog S7th Street, New York City 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL 











BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS Hand-woven of sisal and palm 
Established 1876. Professional training with diploma leaf. this 18” x 15” leather 


course in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art. 16 Taveling Scholarships. Cotal B.F.A. and trimmed travel bag might go to 
B.S. in Ed. degrees granted by Tufts University am f the beach as well. $3.95 from 


e JEWELRY . Hobi, Flushing 52, New York. 
@ GRAPHIC ARTS 

@ SILVERSMITHING . . Wooden whistle carved and 
e CERAMICS 4/] painted by folk craftsmen of 


Yugoslavia. $1.35. Shopping 
Dey and Evening School International, 25 Lafayette Ave- 
nue, White Plains, New York 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


Heed of School 
230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS 





Ceramic planter by Jack Hastings, 13” in diameter, is 

° striped with white, sand, and clay colored slips $49 
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LETTERS 


“TANGIBLE MOTION” SCULPTURE 


Sirs: 

I have read with interest your article on the “tangible motion” 
sculpture of Len Lye [May/June 1961] and noted particularly the 
statement that “He would like to see this piece made into a foun- 
tain by replacing the four-foot rod with a 30-foot tube perforated 
about every three feet and connected to a water source under 
high pressure.” 

As a matter of fact, sculptor G. F. Kenner, a colleague whose 
work I have long admired, produced and exhibited a working 
model of such a water-powered moving fountain some four years 
ago. His preliminary model, consisting of several concentric 
tubular stainless steel rings, incorporated handmade water-con 
ducting Teflon bearings which eliminated the need for “high” 
water pressure 

In Kenner’s model, the stainless steel rings, pivoted at varying 
angles, rotate to form constantly changing rhythmic patterns. 
He is currently designing a 32-foot fountain incorporating these 
same principles. 

ROLAND GRASS 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana 
Natchitoches, La. 


Sirs: 

Although the article in the May/June issue of CRAFT HORIZONS 
entitled “The Visionary Art of Len Lye” did not say that the 
oscillating rod was Lye’s original idea, it is, nevertheless, a very 
important fact to clarify. 

Plates XV and XVI in the book Gabo, written in commemora- 
tion of constructivism and published by the Harvard University 
Press with an introduction by Herbert Read, clearly illustrate 
vibrating or oscillating rods as a means of expressing form in 
terms of sculpture. The date shown being 1920 leads me to be- 
lieve that credit for this type of art belongs to Naum Gabo. 

CARL STOKES, JR. 
Seattle, Wash. 


BOUQUETS 
Sirs: 
We in India, endowed with a rich textile heritage, are involved 
with the textile art in our everyday lives. For this reason, I was 
particularly interested in your article on the fashion designs of 
Jack Lenor Larsen [May/June 1961] which was a splendid 
presentation of fabrics in use. The photographs were of the finest 
quality, communicating with rare style designer Larsen’s high 
sense of structure. I hope to find more articles of this nature in 
your excellent publication. 
Vv. SINGH 
New Dethi, India 


Sirs 

I was enchanted by the March/April issue on Italy—-by the stun- 
ning, fabulous format, the insight into so many angles of today’s 
situation, the discerning appreciation of Italy’s creative comeback. 
After quite a thorough reading from cover to cover, over a period 
of time, I reluctantly separated myself from the issue—glad, how- 
ever, to be able to send it to friends now teaching in American 
Dependents Schools in Italy who hope to return next year and 
embark on a gift shop business in Califorma. I felt it would be 
invaluable to them while still in Italy. 

I also want to express my appreciation for your article in the 
Crafts in Education column of the May/June issue—“Institute of 
Modern Art” by Victor D'Amico. Publicity on this kind of art 
education should help teachers like myself who sorely need the 
type of leadership that the Institute is undertaking. 

MILDRED ADAMS 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 


Sirs: 
I would like to tell you at this time how much I have enjoyed 
and learned from CRAFT HORIZONS. Each issue seems to get better 
and better—especially the ACC Forum section. 
EVELYN KLAPP 
San Diego, Calif. 
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Glass vase, 13” high, by Sybren Valkema, and ceramic jar, 642” high, by Johan van Loon, both of the Netherlands 


austria 


belgium 


france 


Artist-Craftsmen 


of 


Western Europe 


germany 
italy 
netherlands 
portugal 
spain 


switzerland 


N THE face of an increasing Americani- 
zation of European life, the mechani- 


zation of industries as well as homes, and 
the spread of a ready-made, push-button 
economy, there are valid reasons to ex- 
amine the European 
craftsman today. At this century mark 
of William Morris’ first attempt to instill 
hope and vigor in the cadres dwindling 
before the progress of industrialism, the 
craftsman’s position has for its basis an 
independent, creative approach. Eclectic, 
unburdened by the long, guild-imposed 
apprenticeships of the past, he is not 
fettered by forms and conventions un- 
consciously transmitted from master to 
apprentice through generations in the 


position of the 


Cloisonné enamel on silver cross, 
2” x 148", by Odette Gregoire of Belgium. 


Spouted ceramic bowl with copper-green glaze, 2344” long, by Salvatore Meli of Italy. 


artisan’s workshop. With his conscious 
esthetics and his technical experimenta- 
tions, his path is digressing at an ever- 
widening angle from that of the tradi- 
tional folk wherever these have 
been able to survive. 

It is a truism that 
production on a popular level has suf- 
fered considerably from attrition through 
the absence of commensurate direct de- 
mand for its products, a process which 
through centuries had fertilized the crafts 
with new ideas. In most areas, it has sur- 
vived on orders from “touristy” gift shops 
at home and abroad or on those primi- 
tive local demands for which even the 
cheapest factory-made product has been 


arts, 


European crafts 


too expensive. This is the road down 
which traveled the wood carvings of the 
Schwarzwald, the ceramics of Provence 
and of Italy, the blown glass of Venice, 
to mention just a few. Technical perfec- 
tion is unquestionably their great asset— 
but the form language is often on the 
level of cuckoo clocks and donkey-shaped 
planters. 

With so much of the European folk 
crafts dead, dormant, or, at best, serving 
the need for quaint Christmas ornaments 
in the four corners of the world, is there 


basis for a belief in the national indi- 


Born and educated in Europe, Hedy Backlin 
is Curator of Decorative Arts at the Cooper 
Union Museum in New York City. 








viduality of European crafts? Some help 
toward an answer is to be found in the 
exhibition entitled “Artist-Craftsmen of 
Western Europe,” which opened at the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts in New 
York City on May 26 and will continue 
through September 10, when it will be 
circulated by the American Federation 
of Arts. Almost 300 pieces are shown 
130 craftsmen from 
Belgium, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Spain, and Switzerland. Although crafts 
the participating 
countries have been presented in the 
U.S.A. before, this is the first exhibition 


juxtaposing the crafts of these neighbor 


by some Austria, 


from a number of 


ing countries of the Continent 

The problems of selection are obvious 
the 
types of crafts from any one country be 


how can a cross section of many 
made representative of the typical, the 
characteristic, while at the same time al 


lowing for the experimental, the not yet 


stereotyped? The selection for this exhi 


bition, made with under 


standing of the duality of the situation, 


sympathetic 


presents the crafts at the moment of an 


accelerated change-over from national 
characteristics to a predominately inte 
national idiom 

Here the 
whether, romantically, 
ing 
have a bearing on the modern craftsman 


question poses itself as to 


we are perpetuat- 


nationality lines which no longer 


Ceramic vase, 124" 


high, with 


and which are negated by the very condi- 
tions in which he works and creates. Are 
we trying to uphold a fictitious assump- 
tion that the crafts can be neatly cubby- 
holed inside their countries’ borderlines? 
With what right do we presume that the 
artist-craftsman is holed up in his studio, 
far away from all contemporary develop 
ment—a kind of quaint, industrious her- 
mit pulling pots out of his communion 
with the local threading his 
loom with the 
homespun tradition? 

The conditions and paraphernalia of 
contemporary more widely 
frequently publicized than 
the equalization of 


marl and 


unadulterated wool of 


life are and 


more ever 


before, and living 
standards in the Western world, having 
World War Il, 
progresses with increasing speed. Would 
it not be admit that 
the craftsman, too, travels 


books 
that he is no 


taken giant steps since 


closer to reality to 


visits exhibi- 


tions, peruses and magazines—in 


short, more immune to 


outside influences than any other sensi 


tive, creative person? By and large the 
artist-craftsman meets the same problems 
in all the Western countries the greatest 


problem being competition from mass 


products and he answers the same need 


for a human, individualized element in 
our surroundings, whether in Holland or 
Austria, in France or in Germany. To 
ask him to turn out objects more in keep- 


ing with a local heritage would be equi- 


brown-b and incised decoration, by 


Giovan Battista 


valent to expecting American potters to 
turn out Pennsylvania Dutch plates or 
weavers to stick to blue-and-white cover- 
lets. There is no standing still in the 
crafts, nor in any other field of human 
endeavor. If we have prepared a world 
communications, of shrinking 
distances and quick-spreading fads 
that is the world in which the artist- 
craftsman finds himself, and that is what 
he responds to. 

We may send a nosialgic sigh after 


of mass 


the disappearing local color in crafts, but 
the contributions of Spain to the present 
exhibition point out the gap between the 
standards of a tradition-bound country, 
long turned in on itself, and those of the 

in more open 
There some 


modern artist-craftsman 
neighboring countries. are 
attempts to gain a new self-reliance in the 
use of simplified forms based on folk 
crafts, as in the handsome wrought-iron 
lantern and the more anecdotal zoomor- 
phic ceramics. In all, they Spain 
at the point where Italy stood after the 
still tied to the traditional approach, 
but with a new group of young painters 


show 
wal 


spearheading a move toward free devel- 
opment 

At that time Italy began the struggle 
to give form to traditional skills. 
The brightly painted earthen- 
ware, the swaying glass figurines, the in- 
laid cabinets of superb execution had be- 
stereotypes 


new 
playful, 


come and were no longer 


Valentini of Italy 








Iron and glass lantern, 37” high, by Mercado de Artesania Espafiola, Spain; reed basket, 12” wide, by Castagnetti Co., Italy 





Olivewood dish, 10” in diameter, by Albert Wartenweiler of Switzerland 





White ceramic coffee pat 12” high 


able to keep up the standing of the 
country in the 
ments elsewhere; they seemed to relegate 
Italy to the place of the eternal purveyor 
to gift shops. However, following the in- 
spiration from the two opposites, industri- 
al design and painting, with the 
magazine the Milan Trien- 
nale as his forum, the Italian artist-crafts- 


face of rapid develop- 


and 
Domus and 
turned to simpler, more unified 
still 


his traditional 


man 
forms, 
degree 
for color 


The change brought about in the past 


while retaining, in a large 


skill and his love 


decade is remarkable not only for its 
scope, but still more for its definite direc- 
tion. Gambone, ten ago 
largely a building jug- 
figurines out of thrown vessels and dec- 
them 


now shows an almost architectural sense 


Guido years 


potter-sculptor 
orating with polychrome glazes, 
of volumes and values in his large sculp- 
ture as well as in his black and brown 
bowl. More remarkable still is the trans- 
formation of Marcello Fantoni’s labori- 
ously literal figurines into strikingly per- 
sonal statements of a somber presence, as 
in his vase form “Warrior.” Equally un- 
adorned, but with a more earthy flavor, 
is the heavy, double-walled vase by Gio- 
van Battista Valentini, and, in an archaiz- 


Glass and concrete window, 
40%" x 15%” x 75" 


by Michel Martens of Belgium 


Biue-black stoneware vase, 94" 


high. 


by Antonio Lampecco of Belgium 


ing spirit, a large spouted bowl with bub- 
bly copper-green glaze by Salvatore Meli 
Close to these are the more fluid copper 
glazes which Johan van Loon of Holland 
uses on his beautiful, sturdy covered jars, 
bowls, and vases. 

As a further reminder of the 
absence of borderlines in this field, pot- 
ters in Germany as well as in Switzerland 
with related prob- 


virtual 


concern themselves 
lems of heavy, fluid glazes over various 
forms of considerable interest: a tall, 
four-sided black vase by Germany's Ce- 
line von Eichborn has a brightly glowing 
blue square on one side, while a triangu- 
lar vase by Signe and Klaus Lehmann, 
also of Germany, is covered with a 
streaky purplish coating; Mario Mascarin 
and Edouard Chapallaz of Switzerland 
use beautiful unctuous glazes—oxblood 
and white, respectively—to match the 
voluminous potting of their vases. Mein- 
dert Zaalberg, from Holland, has sturdy 
pots in a coarse clay, but coats them with 
more spare glazes of brown or white; the 
combination of these two colors makes 
a simple planter by Germany’s Ingeborg 
and Bruno Asshoff very appealing 

There is an international group on the 
other extreme of the line, too, creating 
forms: red and 


finely potted, elegant 


white flasks by Austria’s Rohtraut Brau- 
neis, an exquisitely shaped blue vase by 
Antonio Lampecco of Belgium, a tall 
flask with purple efflorescence by Ger- 
many’s Hubert Griemert. The most ex- 
perimentative with form among these 
potters is Margrit Linck-Daepp of Switzer- 
land, who cuts and compresses her 
thrown pieces into intriguing plastic ob- 
jects, avoiding all anthropomorphic allu- 
Coffee pots, pitchers, jars, and 
casseroles, on the other hand, are de- 
signed for use with simple, firmly out- 
lined profiles, whether produced by 
Switzerland’s Ursel Luginbiihl or by 
Joulia of France. A pleasantly familiar 
echo of traditional folk ceramics strikes 
our ear in the “peasanty” pitcher by Perot 


sions 


of Vallauris. 

Three Belgian ceramic sculptors show 
great variations in their work. Pierre 
Caille is represented by both a somber, 
aggressive, almost metallic “Black Horse- 
man”—completely abstract—and a cubist 
cut-out tile relief with recognizable hu- 
man forms, brightly colored. Octave Lan- 
duyt has been caught up in the inter- 
national concern of sculptors with the 
human figure in its most _pitiable, 
tattered, and decayed form, but his little 
figure has great impact. Olivier Strebelle 
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Above: Lace panel, 23%" x 15%", 

by Irma Miiller-Hermann of Germany 

Top right: Silk appliqué wall hanging in colors 
of biack, blue, gray, green, and gold, 

35” x 2244", by Lotte Hofmann of Germany 
Right: Cotton and wool tapestry 

entitled “View of Sperlonga,” 4914" x 3444", 
by Laura Cambellotti of Italy 





models a flute-playing Pan with a fresh- 
ness that is also documented in two small 
boxes, involuntarily but amusingly sug- 
gesting the awkward charm of baby 
hippopotami. 

If Sweden’s renaissance in the field of 
glass earlier in this century was built on 
variations of Venetian forms, Orrefors 
now repays its debt handsomely by in- 
spiring the Venetian glassmaker to shapes 
of greater purity and restraint. Alfredo 
Barbini, relatively new among the an- 
cient families practicing the art of glass 
on Murano, has responded to the inspira- 
tion with two tall, pale vases, encasing 
brightly colored chalices in their bulk; 
and Venini, in a funnel-shaped pale 
green vase, unites a sensitively conceived 
irregular form with the delicate effect of 
the cut, unpolished surface. Hanns Model 
of Germany also leaves parts of his large 
boat-shaped dish unpolished, but makes 
deep criss-crossing cuts in the narrow 
ends, thus contrasting their brilliance with 
the mat body. 

Cut glass, heavily weighed down by 
traditional forms attempts to free itself 
from their grip in a ribbed vase by Os 
wald Haerdtl of Austria—the most suc 
cessful of the J. and L. Lobmeyr entries 
which he designed. Another old tech- 
nique is used in a tumbler with the pur- 
ple flash cut down to rectangles but not 
polished. The encouragement given to 
artists at the Dutch factory of Leerdam 
has resulted in a number of interesting 
pieces. Floris Meydum, who cuts an 
orange and clear glass rod into a cubist 
face, also forms fluid figures out of glass, 
somewhat related to a forceful mask by 
Sybren Valkema. This artist also experi- 
ments with applied, impressionist flame- 
like color spots on clear bottles of 
great beauty. Exploiting the thinness and 
fragile look of glass, Roberto Niederer 
of Switzerland makes delicate little bottles 
and clusters of colorful bubbles 

Paralleling the interest in religious art 
in this country, and perhaps even over- 
taking it because of the rapid rebuilding 
of many destroyed churches, the art of 
stained glass windows has found its Euro- 
pean renaissance in an upsurge of crea- 
tive talent well represented by the Bel- 
gian Michel Martens and three French- 
men—Max Ingrand, Gabriel Loire, and 
Jean Barillet—of which the first is more 
traditional in his approach, while his two 
countrymen experiment freely with ab- 
stract forms set in heavy concrete 

In metalwork, too, many of the best 
pieces are made for liturgical use, fore- 
most of them a marvelously intriguing 
model for a monstrance by Klaus Brod- 
mann of Switzerland. In a maze of spiral- 
ing circles set at angles to each other, 


the light is captured and reflected in a 
truly brilliant play—a complete departure 
from the customary radiating halos. 
Martha Fliieler, also of Switzerland, has 
made a silver-gilt ciborium of dignified 
form, relieved by the delicately engraved 
symbols of fish, eye, and dove. 

A pricket candlestick by Hein and 
Gertrud Wimmer of Germany alludes in 
its heavy bronze form to early Roman- 


esque shapes. A silver coffee pot by the 


same makers is also characterized by a 
certain sturdiness and contrasts with 
most of the hollow ware in the exhibi- 
tion. Two Swiss silversmiths, Meinrad 
Burch-Korrodi and Alexander Schaffner, 
use tall, cylindrical shapes as the basis 
for their pitcher and coffee pot, respec- 
tively, both with a fine sense for propor- 
tions. Max Frdhlich’s forms, although 
short and broad-based in his tea set, are 
easily related to such basic geometric 
forms as the cone and are treated with 
a great sense of precision—this, at least, 
being universally accepted as a Swiss 
characteristic. A softer outline was con- 
ceived by Karl Schrage of Germany for 
his hammered cup 

Because of the physical limitations of 
a traveling show, not much of architec 
tural dimensions or for architectural use 
could be included. However, two metal 
plaques, one of tin with a fine relief net- 
work, the other a bold geometric com- 
position of applied iron rods and rings, by 
the Belgians Roger Bonduel and Jan Cob- 
baert, are token entries for this category 

In enamels, another related field, the 
only piece definitely breaking with tradi- 
tions is a rough plaque by Marthe Velle 
of Belgium, more akin to contemporary 
American sculpture than to anything in 
Europe. Ragna Sperschneider from Ger- 
many shows copper champlevé with a 
rather bold design, and Italy’s Paolo de 
Poli is represented by his brilliant enam- 
els over bowls and vases. The other en- 
amels are of good quality, cloisonné or 
painted, but provide no particular excite- 
ment. Again, two box tops from Spain 
in a bold champlevé technique cry out 
for a fresher design to rescue the craft 
from a morass of repetitiveness. Another 
old technique, granulé, has been used 
on some of the jewelry in connection with 
free cut-out forms in gold brooches by 
the German Herbert Zeitner. Between 
these and Brodmann’s mechanistic silver 
bracelets there is a whole gamut of ex- 
periments in finding a fresh approach to 
jewelry making. 

The group of textiles, too, ranges over 
a great many techniques, from rugs to 
lace. Outstanding among the former, and 
with its subtle design one of the high- 
lights of the exhibition, is the yellow, 


Jtay(sS 


Champlevé enamel on copper 
vase, 434" high, by 
Ragna Sperschneider of Germany. 











green, and faintly rose flossa type rug by 
Greten Neter-Kahler of Holland. Much 
stronger colors and more explicit linear 
designs characterize most of the other 
rugs, as well as the tapestries—like 
Mathieu Matégot’s large composition 
woven at Aubusson, France, or Elisabet 
Giauque’s own execution of her hanging. 
Her Swiss compatriot Lissy Funk, how- 
ever, uses subtle blends of black and yel- 
low, while Thyra Hamann-Hartmann of 
Germany places small glowing color 
squares of reds, blues, and purples against 
a dark green background. Jean Lurgat of 
France has this same color brilliance in 
a heightened degree, and the Belgian 
Mary Dambiermont in her turn leans a 
great deal on his form language. More 
experimental and successful in the sim- 
plicity of its technique is Lotte Hof- 
manns’s appliqué wall hanging, exploit- 
ing the fluffy effect of frayed, predomi- 
nantly black silk squares. 

Woven yard goods is not represented 
by any stunning contributions, but com- 
petent work on the level of our expecta- 
tions is being done both in Austria and 
Italy. Gustav and Helli Kindermann of 
Austria, showing screen-printed cottons 
with delicate linear designs, also show one 
with a bold abstract red-on-red pattern. 

Woodwork, so dependent on the grain- 
ing, is treated with simplicity and dig- 
nity, mainly in small bowls and boxes, 
by playing up the tactile delight of the 
curving, unadorned surfaces along with 
the pattern of the natural grain. The 
only large piece of furniture, a chest of 
zebra wood by Austria’s Wilhelm Brand- 
ner, is a work of finest quality. 

A special problem of European crafts- 
manship is exemplified by the wooden 
box with inlaid panel by Luigi Anzani 
of Northern Italy. All over the Continent, 
as in many countries of the East, too, 


special handcraft skills have survived in 
the atmosphere of rural workshops with- 
out adequate stimuli for renewal of the 
idiom. The old disciplines of marquetry 
work, marble intarsia, and lacemaking, 


to mention a few, provide the craftsman 
with the high standards of workmanship 
and with a facility in handling his ma- 
terial that no novice can hope to achieve. 
But they also limit his creativity, requir- 
ing extreme efforts to shake off the re- 
petitive forms immured in century-old 
traditions. Although put to rather un- 
imaginative use at present, these funds of 
specialized craftsmanship can be drawn 
upon any time a creative craftsman turns 
his mind to it, just as French tapestry 
weaving was revitalized through the in- 
tervention of Lurgat some 35 years ago. 

Various efforts have already been 
made to this effect, retying, at best, some 


Ceramic candleholder painted with 
blue, brown, and yellow-green glazes 
10%” high, by Mercado 

de Artesania Espanola, Spain 


Model for a monstrance of polished brass, 31” x 24”, 
by Klaus Brodmann of Switzerland. 
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of the ties between traditional handcrafts 
and modern design. Certainly the objects 
of pietra dura (stone inlay), as well as 
the inlaid box, belong to the less success- 
ful attempts, whereas laces and a gilt mir- 
ror frame show the hopeful path toward 
fresh, solutions. With 
these acknowl- 
edged as a commendable, if daring, ap- 
proach to the selection for this exhibition 
to have included some of these not quite 
realized transformations of tradition- 
bound skills into full-fledged means of 
crafts 


unencumbered 


reservations, it can be 


expression on the contemporary 
scene. That such a transformation can be 
achieved for the benefit of all is proved 
by the examples of basketwork—formerly 
a typical peasant craft, but now appear- 


Left: Stoneware vase with pale gray 
by Mario Mascarin of Switzerland 
Below: Ceramics by John van Loon 
(left to right) covered jar, 5” high 


howl, 5." high 


ing in a delightful range of forms from 
the sturdy to the teasingly sophisticated. 
This, again, is not a local phenomenon, 


but applies to several countries. It may 


serve to emphasize once more the affini- 
ties of the Western countries for one 
another in their present development, 
their move toward an international form 
language which would let the modern 
craftsman appear as a creative individual 
rather than a link in a local tradition. 
The long history of his craft does, 
however, provide him with high stand- 
ards of craftsmanship—a fact patent in 
the present exhibition. On the whole, the 
European craftsman seems to have a 
more secure position in confronting the 
products of the machine. Not only does 


and two vases, 6%4 


glaze, 192" high, 


of the Netherlands 


"and § * high 


he willingly collaborate on industrial de- 
signs, but he sees no threat to his indi- 
viduality in perfection of form or excel- 
lence of execution and no need to assert 
himself in improvisations and half-fin- 
ished realizations of Zen concepts. 

His pride in craftsmanship is evident 
—a professional attitude nourished also 
by the virtual absence of amateurism and 
therapeutic dabbling in the crafts. Per- 
haps there is less of the turbulent, erup- 
tively experimental in today’s European 
output than on this continent. But even 
the relatively small sampling of present 
attitudes and achievements as presented 
in this exhibition shows clearly the af- 
firmative, creative attitude of today’s 
craftsmen in Western Europe. * 
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1 PIPE BOWL 

Carved from cedarwood by a Tlingit artist, 
3” high, dated 1850-1875. Bowl depicts an 
eagle, presumably the totem or clan of the 
owner, the Gonahu chief at Dry Bay, 
Alaska. A brass or copper tube worked into 
the design holds the tobacco. 


2 MAN’S SHIRT 

Woven of goat hair on a cedar bark 

base by Tlingit Indians of Alaska, 44%" long, 
dated 1890-1900. The complicated pattern, 
in colors of ocher, black, and pale blue, 
shows the brown bear as seen in a combined 
X-ray and split-open fashion; front 

and both sides of the animal can be seen 
Detail shown on opposite page 


The above article by Frederick Dockstader, 
director of the Museum of the American 
indian in New York City, is reprinted from 
his new book, “Indian Art in America,” 
which has just been published by the New 


York Graphic Society, Greenwich, Conn 


IINDIAIN ART 


of the 
Northwest 
Coast 


by FREDERICK DOCKSTADER 


LTHOUGH there may be too little evi- 
dence at hand for such a sweeping 
evaluation, it seems fair to say that the 
Northwest Coast best demonstrates the 
influence of tools upon the artist. For it 
was the introduction of steel tools which 
liberated the great talent latent in the 
Northwest Coast artist, judging by what 
remains of pre-contact art from this area. 
This was unquestionably a great talent. 
No other area in Indian North America 
achieved these people’s breadth of ar- 
tistic accomplishment. Other Indian ar- 
tists possessed equally fine talents in spe- 
cific fields, but no other group produced 
such a wide range of aesthetically superb 
objects. The Northwest Coast artists were 
not specialists; they were masters of all 
arts save pottery. It was their environ- 
ment which denied them that one skill. 
Lush forests provided ample wood for 
containers, so that they had no need to 
work.in clay; furthermore, no clay re- 
sources were available. 

Vast cedar supplied 
carved bases for the huge totem poles, 
the small wooden figurines, the masks, 
and the many other beautiful wooden 
carvings so beloved of the Northwest 
Coast Indian. Shredded cedar bark was 
woven into textiles, clothing, and con- 
tainers; the bone and ivory of various sea 
creatures was eagerly sought to be 
worked into ornaments and implements. 
A sea creature which provided unique 
beauty was the lowly abalone, or Haliotis. 
Its iridescent shell was prized by all the 
coastal folk; it was valuable as inlay ma- 
terial and as trade goods, for inland 
tribes used it for personal adornment. 

The social system of the Northwest 
Coast people did much to develop their 
art, for theirs was a classic capitalist cul- 
ture. It was one of the very few aborigi- 
nal cultures on the North American con- 
tinent in which the accumulation of 


forests readily 


wealth and possessions was the main 
goal in life. The great man was the 
wealthy man. To these people, riches 
were essentially man-made—materialistic 
properties to be bought, earned, or gained 
by any of several socially approved 
methods. 

The existence of a purchasing class 
and a continuing need for impressive 
possessions developed a supplying class 
—in this case, the professional artist. The 
Northwest Coast culture was one of the 
very few in which Indian art patrons 
hired talented artists. The artist was 
“bought,” regarded as the patron’s prop- 
erty, and commissioned to turn out totem 
poles, masks, costume paraphernalia, 
household goods, and so on, in order to 
establish and advance the sponsor’s posi- 
tion in the community. 

From today’s point of view, this laud- 
able support of the artist had its tragic 
side: most of the the art objects were 
destined for an unhappy fate. The life- 
view of many of these tribes was that the 
greatest thing was to give away all one’s 
possessions. This may seem paradoxical 
in a culture given over to accumulation 
of wealth. Yet the logic was simple: the 
more one gave away, the more one’s 
wealth and prestige improved, for the 
great man gained position by expressing 
contempt for worldly goods. Actually, he 
prized those worldly goods above all 
else, and wanted back everything that he 
gave away! 

Out of this social system grew the 
potlatch, a murderous game of swap. In 
this extreme form of megalomania, one 
chief would hold a feast to which his 
rival was invited. The host would then 
give all his possessions to his rival, in- 
cluding the many art objects which his 
hired artist had been working on. Custom 
dictated that the rival later return the 
feast, and give back more than he had 








3 MOSQUITO MASK 
Made opper f a 
5 CEREMONIAL HAT 

Of elaborately carved and painted wood 10 


lated 1850-1875, belonging to chief of one o 


powerful Tlingit clans. Design bears the effigy 
4 ADZE AND HANDLE 

in ller whale, indicated by fin upright on tne 
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received. Failure to do so led to public 
ridicule; there was no greater disgrace. 
Thus, inflationary pressures built up, lit- 
tle by little, 


became involved 


until family and friends 
in extreme cases, whole 
villages were ruined by the insane drive 
to give away possessions in the quest for 
prestige. 
To show even 


one’s rival (and, by extension, one’s pos- 


greater contempt for 


sessions), an individual would not in- 


frequently make a great demonstration 


of burning his goods. Many were broken 


into small pieces or thrown into the sea 


The rival was expected to destroy an 


even greater amount in return. Thus 


nany of the treasures in museums today 


have quite literally been snatched from 


a bonfire or saved from the sea 
killed, 
slavery, and tribal groups wiped out in 


Slaves were families sold into 
this frenzied game of keeping-ahead-of- 
Jones. Sometimes a canny operator might 
carefully throw his possessions into a 
relatively shallow inlet for later recovery, 
or rivet his broken “copper” back to- 
gether for use at a subsequent occasion; 
but by and large the destruction was per- 
manent, particularly when fragile articles 
were involved 


Apparently “art 
the term, did 


appreciation,” in the 
sense we use not exist in 
this region. Superb creations were seem- 
ingly valued more for elaboration or os- 
tentation than for their aesthetic merit. 
This is not unique; it is true in our own 
culture, and is indeed one of the penal- 
ties Of Competition in art. 

Nevertheless, while this social organi- 
zation had tragic consequences for many 


people, it did develop great artists. In the 


Northwest Coast area they remain anony- 
Indian groups. 
where 


mous, as in almost all 
This is surprising for a 
artists were known and sought after, and 
certainly regrettable; on the other hand, 


we do have the names of many of their 


region 


patrons. Of the artists whose names have 
recorded, been 
within the last century. 


been most have active 
The great ceremonial pageants of the 
Northwest Coast 


some of the most spectacular costumes 


were responsible for 


and masks ever developed by the Indian 


Ihe fabulously designed and superbly 


carved masks, some movable and some 


static, have no equal in aboriginal art 
their best, they 
strip anything created in Africa, Oceania, 


expressions. At far out- 


or the Orient, both for artistic design and 
Many 
unwearable, 


emotional effect were so 
that they 


merely held up in front of the performer; 


large 


were and were 


others were completely functional and 
were carved to fit the head comfortably; 
a few were even masks-on-masks. 

Painting played a remarkably impor- 
this pageantry. Not 
beautifully and carefully 
carved, but they were also painted in a 
manner. In 
years, after the introduction of commer- 
this 
addition, for the heavy overpainting fre- 


quently obscures the subtle and 


tant role in only 


were masks 


similarly painstaking later 


cial colors, became an unfortunate 
line 
shadow of the sculpture. 

These people were among the earliest 
Amerindians to master metal. Apparent- 
ly much of it was initially obtained from 
whaling vessels, shipwrecks, and, later, 
iron, and 


from traders. Copper, even- 


tually steel were worked in several ways 


6 FEAST SPOON 

Carved from cedarwood and inlaid with 
abalone shell by a Tlingit artist, 

2342" long, dated 1850-1900. Spoons like 
this, used at “potlatch” celebrations or 
other 
3’ or # long 
the artist's skill in incorporating 

his designs into the shape of the article 


feast occasions, were often 
This specimen demonstrates 
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7 SHAMAN’S CHARM 
1 antler 
ong, dated 1825-1875 
ised to decorate 
id represented spirits “ 
to aid him in his ceremonies 
depicts a spirtl canoe shaped 


, 


ind an or fopus mitare sever 





8 DANCE KILT 


Made of trade cloth by Haida Indian 
vith dentalium shells sewn on to 1 

a bear, 20” x 30”, dated 1825-1850 
The eyes are large sections of abaione 
shell, the trim a buckskin strip 

lecorated with puffin beaks and deer-hoo} 
attles. Kilts of this style 


orn by shamans in ceremonial 


were 


dances 


9 COPPER SHIELD 
Vade 
opper and incised 
th totemic desiens tribesman, 18” x 18’ 
hy Tlingit Indians, dated 1880-1900 
dated Used in “Hamatsa 
1800-1850. An mask 


10 WOODEN MASK 


Carved PY a 


Kwakiutl Indian 


from sheet 


70” high 
ceremonies 
hject of social and de picts a wolf wi 
mic prestige the skull of his 
human victii The 
shredde 


is oF tite 
given lar ‘ 


potlatch” 


skill; the 


tists were the leaders in this field. The 


with consummate Tlingit ar- 


superb copper mask in Plate 3 reveals a 


talent for form combined with technical 


ability which was equaled only in the 
famous fighting Knives of this same tribe 

It is difficult, and perhaps unwise, to 
try to differentiate the tribal art styles 
Northwest Coast 


Much of it ts a matter of personal taste, 


ind abilities of the 


und even more depends upon individual 


genius. There has been so much inter 
tribal trading. adoption of individuals in 
to one tribe from another, and enslave 
ment-by-capture of alien individuals that 
the basic “art styles” have become hope- 
lessly intermixed 

Personally, I think the most obviously 
exciting and impressive work is that of 
the Kwakiutl, 
great movable masks and the powerfully 
painted Hamatsa masks (Plate 10). While 


in many instances these people so Over- 


most particularly in the 


painted their art work as to make it gar- 


color to strengthen 


Kwakiutl art is not 


ish, they also used 
much of the design 
subtle 


A diagnostic rule for 


of Kwakiutl art would include those arti- 


the identification 


cles which are in general well carved 


though rarely delicatels so The designs 


massive, and ar 
Kwakiutl work 


is normally painted in strong colors, in 


are powerful, often 


usually clearly outlined 


which red, green, blue, black, and white 
predominate. 

The art of the closely related Nootka 
Makah, and Bella Bella is quite similat 
and it is difficult to distinguish from that 
Kwakiutl 
much the same colors and carving tech 
nique other 
strongly colored tones, such as the Cowi 
chan and others of the Salish tribes; but 
their carving is much less skillfully exe 


of the These tribes employ 


Several tribes also use 


cuted 

Haida art is marked by 
and this 
the few in this region which has exer 
skill in Haida 
carver demonstrates a style with a char- 
acteristic Haida art is 
not weak: it may lack some of the Kwa 


precise tech 


nical control, tribe is one of 


cised its stone. . the 


form all its own 


kiutl power and impact, but it is fully as 


expressive. There is less reliance upon 


color and more upon form and carved 


detail Perhaps the Haida may be called 


the virtuosos of Northwest Coast carvers 
The product of the Tsimshian artist is 


usually softer, generally more subtle in 


its sculptural quality, and. includes 


qualities which place it at the top in 








1! BOX DRUM 
Carved of red cedarwood vith totemic desivns 
Tlingit tribesman, 35” high, dated 1850-1875. The 


carved on the front of the drum represent the bear 


and the frog, apparently the owner's clan. This type 
drum is not known elsewhere in North America 


12 WOODEN coms 

Carved from red cedar and inlaid with abalone she 
hy a Tlingit artist, 5/2" " dated 1860-1890. The 
portrays a raven curved over his prey in an off-cente) 


design style so popular th the Northwest Coast craftsmar 


creativeness. The Tsimshian was a small 
tribe, and its work is less familiar, since 
much of it is frequently confused with 
that of other tribes 

The work of some tribes, such as the 
Niska, Kitksan, and Songish, may be less 
well known because it has been over 
shadowed by that of their neighbors 
However, examples which survive clearly 
prove their creative abilities were no less 
remarkable 

Of all these tribes, it is perhaps the 
Tlingit which has best found a sound 
balance between the technical superiority 
of the Haida and the powerful design 
and color of the Kwakiutl. Tlingit artists 
have a complete competence with tools, 
together with a fine understanding of de 
sign, color, and composition. Neverthe 
less, much of this is expressed with quiet 
reserve. Tlingit art does not shout at the 
observer: it relies on quiet understate 
ment; “Here | am—come look at me 
Judge for yourself, and you will find 
hidden richness.” 

The stylization of the Northwest Coast 
artist ranges from extremely realistic to 
completely abstract. The Eskimo is su 
perior at surrealism, the Southwest artist 
at symbolism; but it is the Northwest 
carver who has done the most, perhaps 
with abstract design. His ability not only 
to abstract the whole animal, but at the 
same time to see him “from the inside 


out,” and to portray him thus, is beauti 





fully displayed in Plate 2. The subject 


possesses all its normal features, and they 


have been abstracted in a manner which 
results in a variety of related composi- 
tions. The artist has simultaneously ex 
amined his model as though by X-rays, 
presenting the vital organs in that man 
ner 

Another Northwest Coast skill is that 
of fitting designs into given shapes. It 
would seem that no shape or form was 
veyond the artist’s ability to create a 
harmonious composition 

Many of this region’s designs are of 
particular interest to Europe-oriented 
students, for its inhabitants developed an 
stonishingly rich heraldic art. They em 
ployed zoOmorphic motifs to designate 
ineage, position, and heritage in almost 
the same manner as the English peer of 
the same period. Just as the latter traced 
his ancestry through the families of Foxx 
Wolfe, Drake, and Steere, so the Indian 
nobility reckon descent from Raven 
Eagle, Owl, and Crane 

These Northwest people lived in great 
manors, inhabited by many families, each 
iccording to his rank. Their homes boast 
ed carved paneling, coats-of-arms, serv- 
ants, baronial robes, and crowns—the 
wealthy class lacked no regal splendor 
[hey were the equivalent of a royal fami- 
ly group in the North American Indian 
social structure, and the art they patron- 
zed gave birth to a true golden age. § 


13 WOODEN DANCE MASK 

Carved and painted by Cowichan tribesman, 20” high, dated 
1890-1900. Representing “Swaixwe,” the mythical Sky 

Being who came down to earth and lives in lakes, the mask 

is worn in a dance by people privileged to enact 

the role. In use, the mask has a collar of swan feathers. 


14 COPPER RATTLE 

Created by a Tlingit artist of two hemispheres of hammered 
metal mounted on a wooden handle and bound together 
with leather, 942” high, dated 1825-1850. Eves are inlaid 
abalone shell; the incised design represents a bear 
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THE NEW CERAMIC 


PRESENCE 


by ROSE SLIVKA 


excited admiration and controversy among craftsmen 
in every field both here and abroad. The most populated, 
aggressively experimental and mutable area of craft 


A* RICAN ceramics—exuberant, bold, irreverent—has 


expression, it is symptomatic of the vitality of U.S 
crafts with its serious, personal, evocative purposes. 

As in the other arts, ceramics, also, has broken new 
ground and challenged past traditions, suggested new 
meanings and possibilities to old functions and habits 
of seeing, and has won the startled attention of a world 
unprepared for the unexpected. (At the second Inter- 
national Ceramic Exhibitions at Ostend, Belgium, in 
1959, the U.S. exhibit, circulated abroad for the last 
two years, became the focus of the show.) To attempt 
some insight into what is happening—for it is a happen- 
ing, peculiar to our time and to American art as a 
whole to probe the complex sources of our 
ceramics and its vigorous new forms is the aim of 
this investigation. 

What is there in the historical and philosophic fabric 
of America that engendered the unique mood of our 
expression? 

America, the only nation in the history of the mod- 
ern world to be formed out of an idea rather than geo- 
graphic circumstance or racial motivations—the country 
compelled by the electrifying and still new idea of per- 
sonal freedom that cut through geographic, racial, and 
economic lines to impel people everywhere in unparal- 
leled scope, rate and number—was a philosophic product 
of the Age of Reason and the economic spawn of the 
Industrial Revolution. In the two hundred years of our 
short history, our expanding frontier kept us absorbed 
in the problems of practical function and pressured us 
to solve them in a hurry. We have, as a result, become 
the most developed national intelligence in satisfying 
functional needs for the mass (in a massive country), 
with availability an ideal. The rapidity, the scale, and 
the intense involvement in mechanization have been 
unprecedented. If there is, in fact, any one pervasive 
element in the American climate, it is that of the ma- 
chine—its power, its speed, its strength, its force, its 
energy, its productivity, its violence. 

Not unified by blood or national origin (everyone is 
from some place else), or a sense of place (with many 
generations of a family history identified with one place, 
as in Europe), we are a restless people. A nation of im- 
migrants with a continuing history of migration, we are 
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Below: Sculpture of natural clay with bright colored 
glazes, 52" high, by John Mason 

Right (left to right) Oreanic Vase with 

orange, browns, cream mat glazes by Robert Arneson 
Big Pile a Stoneware vase 18” high, by Harold Mvyers 

covered jar of fired clay with black, vellow 

glazes 20" h en, D James Meichert: mottle 


> 
green stoneware with mat giarze 4 higl hy 


obsessed by the need for arrival—a pur- 
suit that eludes us. And so, we are always 
on the go. (Our writers—Walt Whitman, 
Herman Melville, Thomas Wolfe, and, 
most recently, Jack Kerouac—have strug- 
gled for a literary art form to express this. ) 
Having solved our need for mobility by 
mechanical means, we love engineering 
and performance and the materials and 
tools by which we have achieved them 
In our involvement with practical mat- 
ters, we were too busy really to cultivate 
the idea of beauty. Beauty as such—the 
classical precepts of harmonious comple- 
tion, of perfection, of balance—is still a 
Western European idea, and it is entirely 
possible that it is not the esthetic urgency 
of an artist functioning in an American 
climate—a climate which not only has 
been infused with the dynamics of ma- 
chine technology, but with the action of 
men—ruggedly individual and vernacular 
men (the pioneer, the cowboy) with a 
genius for improvisation. Our environ- 
ment, our temperament, our creative 
tensions do not seem to encourage the 
making of beauty as such, but rather 
the act of beauty as creative adventure 


energy at work—tools and materials find- 


ing each other—machines in movement 
power and speed—always incomplete, 
always in process. 
As far back as 1870, a Shaker spokes- 
man declared that Shaker architecture 
ignored “architectural effect and beauty 





of design” because what peopie called 


beautiful” was “absurd and abnormal.” 
It had 
and 
cluding the declaration in the 1920's by 
architect Raymond M. Hood 
stuff is all the bunk.” A 
attitude, it 
have expressed the beginning of a new 


been stated by others before 


was restated many times since, in- 
famous 
“This beauty 
typical American may well 
American esthetic rather than gross lack 
of appreciation for the old one. 

This is the ebullient, unprecedented, 
environment of the art that, particularly 
in the fifteen years since World War II, 
has asserted itself on every level 
First manifested in painting—the freest 
of the arts from the disciplines of mate- 
projected such a 


ideas and meth- 


rial or function—it 


presence of energy, new 
ods, that it released a chain reaction all 
over the world, and for the first time we 
influence of American painting 
But nowhere has the impact of 
painting been 


saw the 
abroad 
contemporary American 
greater than here at home 
itself, it has multiplied and grown in 
vitality and daring to penetrate every field 


Feeding on 


of creative activity 

Pottery, of course, has always served 
as a vehicle for painting, so this in itself 
is nothing new. The painted pottery of 
Greece strictly followed the precepts of 
John Kouwenhoven's documented study of 
American esthetics Made in 
published by Charles T. Branford Co 


America 


1948 


the painting of the time in style and 


quality, while that of Japan was often 


freer and in advance of its other media 


of painting, even anticipating abstract 


modern approaches. Contemporary paint- 
ing, however, has expanded the vocabu- 


lary of abstract decoration and given 


fresh meaning to the accidental effects of 


dipped, dripped, poured and brushed 
glazes and slips on the pot in the round. 

But its greatest and most far-reaching 
been the 


excitement ol 


effect in ceramics has new 


gave to the 


emphasis it 
surface qualities—texture, color, form 

and to the artistic validity of spontaneous 
creative events during the actual working 
process—to everything that happens to 
the clay while the pot is being made 

Clay, perhaps more than any other ma- 
creative 
palpable sub- 
self-supporting 
history of 


terial, undergoes a_ fabulous 


transformation—from a 
stance (o a _ stone-like, 
self-recorded 


frozen 


structure—the 
which is burned 
by fire 


and into itself 


The writer does not wish this article to be 
interpre ted as a statement of special partisan 
ship for those potters working with the new 
forms and motivations. It is an attempt to 
treat a direction of work which, with its 
has evoked strong re- 
Our 


work in all its 


provocative attitudes 


sponse—for is as well as against it 


partisanship is for creative 
variety. We recognize that pottery has as 


many faces as the people who make it. 


More than in any other form of art, 
there is a tradition of the 


-the unpremeditated, fortuitous 


“accident” in 
ceramics 
event that may take place out of the pot- 
ter’s control, in the interaction between 
the living forces of clay and fire which 
may exercise mysterious wills of their 
own. The fact that the validity of the 
“accident” is a conscious precept in mod- 
ern painting and sculpture is a vital link 
between the practice of pottery and the 
fine arts today. By giving the inherent 
nature of the material greater freedom to 
assert its possibilities—possibilities gen- 
erated by the individual, personal quality 
of the artist’s specific handling—the artist 
underscores the multiplicity of life (the 
life of materials and his own), the events 
and changes that take place during his 
creative act. 

Painting shares with ceramics the joys 
and the need for spontaneity in which 
the will to create and the idea culminate 
and find simultaneous expression in the 
physical process of the act. Working with 
a sense of immediacy is natural and nec- 
essary to the process of working with 
clay. It is plastic only when it is wet and 
it must be worked quickly or it dries, 
hardens and changes into a rigid material. 

The painter, moreover, having expand- 
ed the vistas of his material, physically 
treats paint as if it were clay—a soft, wet, 
viscous substance responsive to the direc- 
tion and force of the hand and to the 








touch, directly or with tool; it can be 
dripped, poured, brushed, squeezed, 
thrown, pinched, scratched, scraped, mod- 
eled—treated as both fluid and solid. Like 
the potter, he even incorporates foreign 
materials—such as sand, glass, coffee 
grounds, crushed stone, etc.—with paint 
as the binder, to emphasize texture and 
surface quality beyond color. (We are 
aware that the application of paint as 
color, with its inherent qualities and de 
pendency for a supporting structure by 
adhesion to a plane in another material 
makes a fundamental difference between 
the two arts—between it and all other 
practices of the plastic arts. We are not 
trying to simplify or equate. We are point- 
ing to those common denominators that 
have profoundly affected and influenced 
the new movement in pottery.) It is 
corollary that the potter today treats clay 
as if it were paint. A fusion of the act 
and attitudes of contemporary painting 
with the material of clay and the tech 
niques of pottery (the potter's hand if not 
always his wheel is there), it has resulted 
in a new formal gesture that imposes on 
sculpture 

In the past, pottery form, limited and 
predetermined by function, with a few 
outstanding exceptions, has served the 
freer expressive interests of surface. To 
day, the classical form has been subjected 
and even discarded in the interests of 
surface—an energetic, baroque clay sur 
face with itself the formal “canvas 
The paint, the “canvas” and the structure 
of the “canvas” are a unity of clay 

[here are three extensions of clay as 
paint in contemporary pottery 

1) the pot form is used as a “canvas 

2) the clay itself is used as paint three 
dimensionally—with tactility, color, and 
actual form 

3) form and surface are used to op 
pose each other rather than complement 
each other in their traditional harmonious 
rc:ationship—with color breaking into 
and defining, creating, destroying form 
This has led the potter into pushing the 
limits of painting on the pot into new 
ireas Of plastic expression: sculptured 
painting, with the painted surface in con 
trol of the form. The potter manipulates 
the clay itself as if it were paint—he 
slashes, drips, scrubs down or builds up 
for expressive forms and textures. Or 
around the basic hollow core he creates 
a continuum of surface planes on which 
to paint. In so doing, he creates a sculp 
tural entity whose form he then obliter 


ates with the painting. This, in turn, sets 


up new tensions between forms and paint 


It is a reversal of the three-dimensiona! 
form painted in two. Now the two 


dimensional is expressed in three—on a 


{ bove 
wasn 
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multi-planed, sculptured “canvas.” As a 
result, modern ceramic expression ranges 
in variety from painted pottery to potted 
painting to sculptured painting to painted 
sculpture to potted sculpture to sculptured 
pottery. And often the distinctions are 
very thin or non-existent. 

The current pull of potters into sculp- 
ture—in material and method, 
including welded metals, 
plaster, wood, plastics, etc. 


every 
cast bronze, 
-is a phe- 
nomenon of the last five years. So great a 
catalyst has been American painting that 
the odyssey from form has 
been made through its power. Manipu- 
lating form as far as it could go to pro- 


surface to 


ject the excitement of surface values, the 
potters found even the slightest conces- 
sion to function too limiting. From 
painter-potters, they were impelled to be- 
come painter-sculptors. Instead of form 
serving function, it now serves to develop 
the possibilities of the new painting. 
while this painting 


forms for 


However, generates 
often 


domi- 


the creation of itself 
tolerates the 


than 


synthesis, 


massive in scale—it 


nance of no other itself. 


In his 


presence 


new idea of a formal 


the potter is inevitably pushing into space 

-into the direction of sculpture. 

As a fusion between the two dimension- 
al and the three dimensional, American 
pottery is realizing itself as a distinct art 
form. In developing its own hybrid ex- 
pression, it is like a barometer of our 
esthetic situation. 

Involvement in the new handling of sur- 
face with form, however, cannot rest on tra- 
ditional categorizing. The lines cross back 
and forth continuously. While the painter, 
in building and modeling his surface has 
reached toward the direction of sculpture, 
so, too, the sculptor has been independ- 
ently reaching away from the conven- 
tional bounds of sculptural form toward 
an energy of space and the formal possi- 
bilities of an activated surface (with or 
without color). The hybrid nature of 
this expression, however, has always been 
within the realm of sculpture, only to be 
released as an entity in our time. 

Sculpture, as every area of the plastic 
arts, is re-evaluating the very idea that 

birth—monumentality. A_tradi- 
sculptural aspiration, its values, 
The sculptor today 


gave it 


tional 
too, have changed. 


places greater emphasis on event rather 
than occasion, in the force of movement 
and the stance of dance rather than in the 
power of permanence and the weight of 
immobility, in the metamorphosis of 
meanings rather than in the eternity of 
symbols. 

Specific to the kinship between potter 
and sculptor is the fact that clay is a 
primary material for both (for the potter, 
the sole material; for the sculptor, one of 
several). Its tools and methods impose 
many of the same technical skills and 
attitudes on both. In general, potter and 
sculptor share a creative involvement in 
the actuality of material as such—its 
body and dimension—an experience of 
the physicality of an object that in scale 
and shape relates to the physicality of 
the artist’s own body in a particular space. 

The developments in abstract sculpture 
have decidedly affected the formal en- 
vironment of ceramists everywhere. The 
decision of the sculptor to reinterpret the 
figure as well as all organic form through 
abstraction and even to project intellec- 
tually devised forms with no objective 
reference inevitably enlarged the formal 
vistas of every craftsman and designer 
working in three dimensions. 

To pottery, sculpture has communi- 
cated its own sense of release from the 
tyranny of traditional tools and materials, 
a search for new ways of treating mate- 
rials and for new forms to express new 
images and new ideas. 


In addition to painting and sculpture, 


other influences that contributed de- 
cisively to the new expression in American 
pottery were: The bold ceramic thrust of 
Picasso, and Miro with Artigas, gave en- 
couragement and stimulation to the move- 
ment which had already begun here. The 
Zen pottery of Japan, furthermore, with 
its precepts of asymmetry, imperfection 
(crude material simplicity), incomplete- 
ness (process), found profound sympathy 
in the sensibilities of American potters. 

The freedom of the American potter 
to experiment, to risk, to make mistakes 
freely on a creative and quantitative level 
that is proportionally unequalled any- 
where else has been facilitated, to a 
large extent, by this country’s wealth 
and availability of tools and materials. 
It gave further impetus to the potter's 
involvement in total process—in the mas- 
tery of technology and the actual making 
of the object from beginning to end— 
in marked contrast to the artist-potters 
of European countries who leave the tech- 
nology and execution to the peasant 
potter and do only the designing and 
finishing. Aside from the fact that we 
have no anonymous peasant potters in 
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Marcus 


Thrown form 


this country to do only the technical or 


preparatory work, the American loves his 
tools too much to leave that part of the 


fun to someone else. For him, the entire 


process contains creative possibilities. In 


timacy with the tools and materials of his 


craft is a source of the artist's power 


spontaneity, as the creative manifes 
tation of this intimate knowledge of tools 
their use on materials in 


and pursuit of 


an art, has been dramatically articulated 
identity in the art of 
that 
break 


expected patterns, the jazzman makes it 


is an American 


jazz—the one medium was born 


here. Always seeking to through 


while he is playing it. With superb mastery 
of his instrument and intimate identifica 
tion with it, the instrumentalist creates 
at the same time he performs; the entire 
process is there for the listener to hear 
he witnesses the acts of creation at the 
time they are happening and shares with 
the performer the elation of a creative act 
Crafts which functioned in the com- 
munal or regional culture of an agrarian 
society do not have the same meaning in 
the internationalized culture of an indus 


trial society. Thus, all over the modern 


world, the creative potter has been re 


evaluating his relation to function. Cer 
S.A. is no 
longer obliged to produce for conven 


tainly, the potter in the | 


tional function, since the machine has 


given us sO many containers for every 


conceivable variety of purposes and in 


every possible material—plastic, paper, 


Villagran 


Coming Landscape 36” 


glass, ceramic, fiber, metal—with such 


quick obsolescence and replacement rates 


that they make almost no demands on 


our sensibilities, leaving us free—easy 


come, easy go—from being possessed by 
the profusion and procession of objects 


We are 


tomed to our functional problems being 


that fill our lives today accus 
solved efficiently and economically by me 
chanical means; yet we are acutely aware 
of our particular need for the handcrafts 
today to satisfy esthetic and psychological 


The 
a challenge of function as a 


urgencies painter-potter, therefore, 


engages in 


formal and objective determinant; he 


subjects design to the plastic dynamics 
and color and even 


of interacting form 


functional association 
machine-made 


which 


avoids immediate 


the value by which 


products are defined—a value 


can impede free sensory discovery of the 


object just as its limitations can impede 
And so, the value of use 
arbitrary 


his creative act 
becomes a secondary or even 
attribute 

Then comes the inevitable question 
Is it craft? In the view of this writer, as 
long as it is the intent of the craftsman 
to produce an object of craft (the exe- 
cution of which he performs with the 
recognized tools, materials, and methods 
of craftsmanship), and he incorporates 
acknowledgment, however implied, of 
functional possibilities or commitments 
(including the function of decoration )—as 
long as he maintains personal control over 


the execution of the final product, and he 


assumes personal responsibility for its es- 
thetic and material quality—it is craft. At 
the point that all links with the idea of 
function have been severed, it leaves the 
field of the crafts 

Ceramics, perhaps more than any other 
craft, throughout its long history has pro- 
duced useful objects which are considered 
fine art. Time has a way of overwhelm- 


ing the functional values of an object 


that outlives the men who made and 
with the power of its own ob- 
jective presence—that life-invested qual- 
ity of being that transcends and energizes 
When this happens, 


forever honored for their own 


used it, 


such objects are 


sakes 


We are now groping for a new esthetic 
to meet the needs of our time, or perhaps 
it is a anti-esthetic to break visual 
patterns that no longer suffice. The most 
forces of environment 
electronic and atomic, and 
space, speed—are invisible to the naked 
eye. Our esthetic tradition, involved as it 
has been with visual experience, does not 
satisfy the extension and growth of real- 
ity in our time. Our greatest sensory bar- 


new 
powerful our 


inner outel 


rier to a new esthetic is visual enslave- 
ment in a subvisual world. The aspect of 
man is no longer the center of things, and 
his eyes are only accessories of his own 
growing sense of displacement. 

Throughout the arts in America we are 
in the presence of a quest for a deeper 
feeling of presence. 

The American potter, isolated from the 





mass market which makes no demands 
on his product as a material necessity, 
is motivated by a personal esthetic and 
a personal philosophy. Lacking an Amer- 
ican pottery tradition, he has looked to 
the world heritage and made it his 
own. For this, he has had to study and 
travel. Today, with his knowledge about 
himself, his craft and his art—historically, 
contemporaneously, and geographically 
cumulatively greater than ever befo 
the U.S. craftsman, a lonely, ambitious 
eclectic, is the most eager in search of 
his own identity 

All this, then, has made him most sus 
ceptible and responsive to the startling 
achievements of contemporary Ameri 
can painiing and sculpture. For better o 


worse, he has allied himself with a plastic 


expression that comes from his own cul- 


ture and his own time, and from an atti- 
tude towards work and its processes with 


which he can identify The American 


potter gets inspiration from the top 
from the most developed artistic, intu- 
itive consciousness in his society. As 
always, the artist is led—not by the pa- 
tron, not by populace, certainly not by 
the critic—artist is lead by artist. The 
artist is his own culture 

Briefly, the characteristic directions of 
the new American pottery are: the search 
for a new ceramic presence, the concern 
with the energy and excitement of sur- 
face, and the attack on the classical, 
formal rendering 

Pottery, with a continuity that reaches 
back to the very beginnings of man, has 
always had a tradition for variety. If 
there is any one traditional characteristic 
of American pottery, it is this enormous 
variety. And if there is anything that dis- 
tinguishes American plastic expression, it 
is the forthrightness, the fearlessness, the 
individuality, the aloneness of each man’s 
search. = 
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Crafts in Education: 


scandinavian 
craft 
schools 


Part One 


Popular theory has it that Scandinavian 
production in the applied design field, 
which I have long admired, is a natural 
outgrowth of age-old traditions of crafts- 
manship and peasant art forms. But the 
rather wide gap between these styles, plus 
recent improvements in craftsmanship, 
have led me to believe that other factors 
were involved 

Last year, in the fall of 1960, I was 
able to visit the five major craft schools 
of Scandinavia, and their programs fur- 
nished me with a better insight as to how 
and why “Scandinavian mod- 
ern” design achieved its present impor- 
tance. The schools, however, present but 
one clue. The cultural and economic at- 
mosphere surrounding these institutions 
during the past 


equally important one, for it must be re- 


so-called 


century provides an 
membered that the developing ideology 
in motion ideas which 
have had far-reaching consequences 

By 1850 the guild system of apprentice 
training for craftsmen was beginning to 


of socialism set 


falter throughout Europe. Many business 
dependent upon skills, 
pressed for the establishment of some 
type of instructional program. 
Instrumental in the development of 
such in Scandinavia were the 
newly-formed Industrial Design Societies 
lhe first courses taught under their tute- 


concerns, craft 


programs 


lage were limited to drawing classes, but 
these were gradually expanded over the 
into the present 
As the 
became recognized, city and state govern- 


years rather extensive 


curriculum value of instruction 
ments gave increasing aid, in the form of 
grants, and today entirely support the five 
Scandinavian craft schools 

With the Industrial Design Societies 
playing an increasingly important position 
in the formation of design policy, it was 
natural, by the turn of the century, for 
all segments of society to be affected by 
their philosophy. This was particularly true 
in Sweden, where the Society's motto be- 


38 


came “More Beautiful Wares for Every- 
day Use.” The younger designers’ criti- 
cism of the typical factory product in 
Sweden after World War I, to the 


appointment of talented young artists as 


led, 
art directors of numerous factories. To 
mention but a few, Edvard Hald went to 
the Orrefors Works 
Adelborg and Wilhelm Kage designed, re- 
spectively, for Rorstrands and the Gus- 


Glass and Louise 


tavsberg porcelain factories. 

It will come as a surprise to many to 
learn that these early design leaders had 
not been trained in the crafts, but, rather, 
in the fields of painting and sculpture. 
Perhaps, however, this was the only way 
in which the design change from the Vic- 
torian age to the contemporary could be 
made—a change which did not, of course, 
take place overnight. 

The 
times. As 


been used sev- 
defined, the 
sketch or 
drawing for a painting, a chair, a build- 
ing, etc. I bring this up in order to em- 
phasize a significant difference between 
the Scandinavian schools and those in the 
U.S.A., for in spite of being initially or- 
ganized and even now often directed by 
the Industrial Design Societies, Scandi- 
navian schools offer no courses in design 


word design has 
eral generally 


term refers to a preliminary 


as such 

Before outlining the curriculum of 
these schools, it would, perhaps, be a 
good idea to review the origins and pro- 
grams of their closest American counter- 
parts in order to understand how schools 
in Scandinavia differ so greatly. It must 
first be realized that art courses of all 
types have come into the American col- 
lege and university by the back door. For 
many years, art instruction, as in Europe, 
was the exclusive property of the art 
academy. The study of art history and 
esthetics were largely a function of de- 
partments of philosophy. 

In a strange and most indirect manner, 
the introduction of art in the public 
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school system has been the greatest influ- 
ence upon developing art in our colleges 
Since all public school teachers must be 
certified, many of our first college art 
courses originated in the various depart- 
ments of education and in the teacher 
training colleges. Another department 
which introduced art courses at an early 
stage was home economics. Occasionally 
craft courses were taught as recreational 
camp activities in physical education de- 
partments. Schools of architecture all had 
courses in drawing which, in some in- 
stances, have grown into full-fledged art 
departments. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the Ameri- 
can craft field, with this haphazard back- 
ground, has failed to evolve an adequate 
program and to define objectives in some 
sort of reality with the social and eco- 
nomic scene? At present, no school in the 
U.S.A. has a craft or design curriculum to 
compare with those of European schools. 
Our universities have attempted to be all 
things to all men, the result being that 
most art courses are taught on a hobby 
level with more concern for credits than 
professional competence. The preoccupa- 
tion over degrees and status has seem- 
ingly prevented our educational institu- 
tions from perceiving the importance of 
the designer-craftsman in our culture. But 
perhaps it would be more helpful to pass 
on to some of the more unique features 
of the Scandinavian craft schools than 
to dwell upon the problems of our cul- 
tural needs versus academic tradition. 

The five Scandinavian schools are not 
large, all having an enrollment of 300 
to 400 students with the exception of 
the new (1959) and beautifully designed 
Konstfackskolan in Stockholm, which has 
a student body of 1,200. All, in addition, 
have evening classes in various adult edu- 
cation programs which add to this figure. 
Since all are state schools, the tuition is 
moderate, ranging from twenty to 75 
dollars per year. The ratio of student 





to teacher varies, but it is lower than 
is usual in American art schools, ranging 
from six to one to about twelve to one. 

Contributing to the prevailing profes- 
sional attitude in Scandinavia is the policy 
of encouraging the teaching staff to do 
outside work. Stig Lindberg, for example 
head of the ceramics department at the 
Konstfackskolan, is also art director of 
the Gustavsberg porcelain factory 
(1,200 workers). Richard Kjaergaard, of 
Denmark, maintains a private workshop 
as well as designing for Bing and Gron- 
dahl. 


Lippe has his own workshop, and all of 


Norwegian teacher Jens von det 


the well-known Finnish designers—such 
as Kaj Franck, Tapio Wirkkala, 
Bertil 
or are presently teaching part-time 
Entrance requirements to the Scandi- 
navian schools are high, and in 


Timo 


Sarpaneva, and Gardberg—have 


most 
areas there is considerable competition. 
with which I am 
familiar, a moderately 


In the ceramic area, 
most good aca- 
demic background is required, with some 
stress on math and chemistry. Although 
many lower schools spend little or no 


time on art, the submission of art work 


is, nevertheless, an important requirement. 

[he present program in all the Scandi- 
navian craft schools runs for four years. 
however, of the 
trend toward longer terms of training is 


Indicative, universal 
a fifth year now offered by the Konstfack- 
skolan. Although the program is only for 
those above average, the extremely ex- 
ceptional student is discouraged as it is 
felt he might well make better progress 
in an actual producing situation 

The curriculum in the Scandinavian 
craft from 
school to school. In Oslo, for example, 


schools varies considerably 
all students take a one-year basic course 
in drawing, color, and modeling. The next 
three years are spent majoring in a spe- 
In the Helsinki school, the stu- 
dents do not specialize until the third 


cific area 
year. During the first two years all stu- 
take basic drawing, 
painting, composition, and sculpture. In 
the Goteberg school, four years of paint- 


dents courses in 


ing and sculpture are required. 

The emphasis placed upon “art” is 
evident in this basic core program. The 
Konstfackskolan, in fact, even offers, as a 
major field of study, decorative and mural 
painting in all media. I mention this so 
that my continued reference to industrial 
needs will not lead one to conclude that 
there is the function of a trade school in 
these institutions. Trade 
flourish in Scandinavia but serve a dif- 
ferent purpose. 

For those in the teaching field, perhaps 
some more detailed information might 
be of interest. To be on safe ground, I 


schools also 
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will stick to ceramics. However, facilities 
and instruction in other areas are undoubt- 
edly on a comparable level. Any mention 
of physical facilities must start with the 
Konstfackskolan, a spralling complex of 
modern studios and exhibition halls which, 
in addition to The Swedish State School 
of Arts, Crafts and Design, also houses a 
three-year institute for training public 
school art teachers and an institute for 
the graphic arts. Planned as a cultural 
center, it has a huge central courtyard 
giving access to Svensk Form, a changing 
exhibition of the finest in Swedish design. 

The ceramics department allows an 
average of seven day students to begin 
their program each year. The total de- 
partment enrollment in all categories may 
vary from 35 to 45 students. The faculty 
teaching load is roughly similar to that in 
our schools, about 18 hours per week. 

As one would expect, equipment at 
the Konstfackskolan is excellent. Along 
with a large classroom, two studios are 
set aside for throwing and contain, in 
addition to ten wheels (five motorized), 
wedging tables, damp boxes, etc. Another 
large studio is used for decorating and 
glazing, and opposite it is the chemical 
room, which also contains several various 
sized ball mills. The large kiln room 
has two heavy-duty electrics of over 20 
cubic feet size and a gas updraft kiln of 
about 12 cubic feet. In addition, there is 
a frit furnace and several smaller test 
kilns. The stoneware produced here is 
generally fired from cones ten to twelve. 
The clay storage room would also be the 
envy of many of our American schools, 
as it contains an efficient small pug mill, 
two or three blungers, and a filter press. 

The ceramics department of the Copen- 
hagen school is not unlike the Konstfack- 
skolan, despite its older quarters. It has 
an average enrollment of about 55 stu- 
dents under full-time instructors. 
The other Scandinavian schools—in GOte- 
berg, Oslo, and Helsinki—all have the 
equivalent of two full-time instructors in 
ceramics and proportionally smaller en- 
rollments. 

The actual instructional philosophy in 
Scandinavia does not emphasize the ex- 
treme individualistic work which charac- 
terizes many of our art schools. Their 
approach can be better understood when 
one realizes that about 50 per cent of the 
ceramic graduates eventually go into in- 
dustry, another 25 per cent may open 
their own studios, and the balance, mostly 
girls who marry, drop out of the picture. 
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This is the first installment of a two-part 
article by potter Glenn Nelson, who teaches 
at the University of Minnesota. He is the 
author of “Ceramics,” published by Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, New York City. 





EXHIBITIONS 


WICHITA NATIONAL Apri! /5-Ma 

Ihe big 16th National Decorative 
Exhibition of the Wichita (Kan.) 
held at the Wichita Art 


featured 


mics 
Art Association 
Association Galleries ceramics, 
jewelry, enamels, and silversmithing 
artists from 35 states. For the 38 
Harold Brennan 


American Crafts 


textiles 
by 218 
day exhibition, the jurors 
director of the School for 
men, Rochester (N.Y Henry Takemoto 
Los Angeles (Calif.) ceramist; and Jerry 
Mac Donald, Tulsa ( Okla.) picked 
319 pieces and 18 winners to re 


Potters from Cal 


named 
ceive prizes up to $950 
formia led the field 

As a show in which many of the U.S.A.’s 
repre sented, 


h 


most well-known craftsmen are 
the “Big Wichita” can be 
rometer of the current crafts 
both geographically and physically As 
might be expected, the greatest number of 
acceptances this year were from California 


used as a i 


Situation 


40 CRAFT HORIZONS July-Aueoust /96/ 


Kansas (22) 
ind New York 
totaling 108, 


other c1 ‘ -r Those showing textiles were 


Michigan (15 
(13) following 
71 


eramists outnumbered 


were 28 jewelers, nine 
enamelists, 


and two 


listed There 


nine three 


teen silverworkers, 
mosaicists, three woodworkers. 
glass craftsmen 
According to 
As in past years, 
as a show of sculpture and the decora 
inventive and competent 
inclusion in the 
hearten 
anew the 


juror Brennan's statement 


reflecting its national as 


irts many 
submitted for 
The show w as 


works 
196] 


were 
show 

that it demonstrated 
vigor in the decorative arts in 
in ceramics, jew 


1g in 
quality and 
America, and particularly 
elry, silversmithing, and textiles. The 
arts could be better represented in number 
ind worth, and this could also be said for 
glass. There was a deal of 
quality in the enamels, both in imaginatior 


wood 


great range of 


and technical mastery; it is hoped that future 
exhibitions will attract more work of crea- 
tive excellence.” 

The prize winners were: ceramics: Ann 
Adair Stockton (Calif.), John Tuska (Ky.), 
Paul Soldner (Calif.), James Melchert (Calif.), 
Susan Peterson (Calif.), Larry Shep (Calif.), 
and David Cressey (Calif.); silversmithing 
Hans Christensen (N.Y.) and Frederick Mil- 
ler (Ohio); jewelry: Merle Zirkle (Ill.) and 
Alexandra Kower (Ariz.); textiles: Florence 
Hickman (Tex.) and Gail Tatschl (N.M.); 
mosaics: Murray Landers (Calif.); enamels 
Ellamarie Woolley (Calif.). The Medal of 
Honor given by the Wichita Art Association 
went to Karl Drerup (N.H.) for an enamel 


decorative panel 


CLEVELAND MAY SHOW May /0-June /! 

Iwo innovations marked the 43rd May 
Show of the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Cleveland (Ohio). For the first time in the 
history of the nation’s largest regional, the 
prize system was abandoned (recent shows 
have had almost a hundred distinctions) in 
eligibility was 


favor of jury mentions, and f 
extended to twelge additional counties, thus 
stiffening competition with entries from 
Oberlin and 


Youngstown, 


members of 
Erie Colleges and Akron, 
Kent State Universities 
Museum director Sherman Lee assembled 
an impressive jury—Sam Hunter, director of 
the Rose Art Museum at Brandeis Univer 
sity (Mass.); sculptor Ibram Lassaw, New 
York City; and painter Kyle Morris, New 
York City—who pared down the initial se 
lection of crafts which had been made by 
crafts advisor Francis Merritt, director of 
the Haystack Mountain School of Crafts, 
Deer Isle (Me.). Although the jury picked 
more objects for the show than last 
the percentage put into the competition was 
the lowest in history. The 559 pieces chosen 
from 4,685 represented just 11.9 per 
acceptance. Of these 246 were crafts by 118 
Pottery was the with 39 
Enameling was right behind with 
textiles had 21 and jewelry, 18 
mentions, 


arts faculty 


year 


cent 
artists strongest, 
exhibitors 
34, while 
Qut of seventeen jury 
took six 

Many names who have consistently shown 
missing, whether by 
choice or jury rejection. The ceramists, how 
ever, responded magnificently and with extra 
ordinary variety—solid and massive shapes 
high-fired porcelain of great sophistication 
daring and subtle colored glazes, and asym 
metrical, tense, but balanced forms that 
would do the finest Japanese potters, past or 
present, credit. Some of the credit for this 
may, in part, be due to Toshiko Takaezu, 
who teaches the subject at the Cleveland 
Museum. Her six pieces were, 
Leza McVey, a long-time con 
presented something 
striping of 


the crafts 


in the annual were 


as usual, out 


standing 
tributor, new in the 


rt 1 
ve ‘i al 
ramic forms, which were 
ilong with Howard Kottler’s stoneware. The 


award for excellence in craftsmanship went 


glazes on her tall ce 


given a mention 


to potter Claude Conover 

Glowing color and texture gave a special 
quality to Jeanette Anielski’s weaving. A 
woven rug by Winston McGee, 
irt department at Lake Erie College, Paines 
ville, was reminiscent of an abstract expres 
Both were noted by the jury 
jeweler John Paul Miller, whose 
work was notable for the unique use of al 
most microscopic gold granules and bits of 


nead of the 


sionist Canvas 


as was 





enamel to create objects 
strange woodland and undersea 
Miller was recently chosen Cleveland 
of the Year. 

No award was made for enamels, which 
were classed along with jewelry and metal- 
work. Although Cleveland has prided itself 
on the high quality of its enamels, the area 
has recently seen a great output of work on 
a hobby level. Charles Jeffery’s work, how- 
ever, was never better, and Kenneth Bates 
was represented by a small jar with an all- 
over ruby red pattern which is among his 
best. Jean O'Hara, a pupil of both these 
men, exhibited a “Short Vase,” the metal 
foundation having an etched pattern in 
which are set vitreous “jewels.” With the 
exception of work by Norman Magden, the 
remainder of the group was ordinary 

Iwo fused glass pieces by Edris Eck- 
hardt, “Genesis” and “Journey into Spring,” 
were more appealing to me in their quiet 
colors than her richly colored glass which 
has won national attention 

If the jury was especially stern with tex- 
tiles, so that a smaller number than usual 
were shown, there was compensation in the 
embroidery of Evelyn Svec Ward. Frances 
Robinson, an art teacher in Akron public 
schools who was recently given a one-man 
show at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts in New York City [see page 42 
CRAFT HORIZONS, May/June 1961), made 
her May Show bow with a machine-stitched 
wall hanging of delightful fantasy 

MARIE KIRKWOOD 
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BOSTON FESTIVAL June 8-25 
The Boston Arts Festival (Mass.), 
cool to the crafts, this year permitted in 
clusion of the New England Crafts Exhibi 
tion after a one year lapse. Work shown 
was selected through a discriminating dou 
ble-jury system, with no open competition 
and no prizes awarded. Each state craft 
organization first held an exhibit, and from 
these state shows a special Festival jury— 
Louisa Dresser, curator of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Worcester (Mass.); Wilma Keyes, 
of the University of Connecticut; and Rob 
ert Laurer, assistant director of the Mu 
seum of Contemporary Crafts, New York 
City—made a further selection for exhi 
bition at the Festival 

4 searching for new modes of expression 
usually acceptable dimensions 
of the craft media evidenced in the 
work of only a small group of younger 
craftsmen. The rest of the 134 exhibitors dis 
played a high degree of technical proficiency, 
while working along more traditional lines 
Five New England states were represented, 
Rhode Island having boycotted the show 

Among the ceramics, the work of Michael 
Cohen (Mass.) was to this observer the most 


Three “mushroom 


always 


outside the 
was 


ensitive small pots,” 


ntended as vases, were freely thrown in a 
chly textured body. Glazes spilled 
»ver them with colors mingling subtly, sug 
gesting mold or lichen on a rock 

Another ceramist, Therese Rosone (Mass. ) 
exhibited charming wind bells of bas and 
Visually 
series of hanging abacuses, they produced 
4 hanging plant 
(Mass.) revealed an 
its exploration of 
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beads of colored clays suggesting 
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delightfully delicate tones 


Sibulkin 
nature in 


er by Judy 
iwareness of 
free form 
Among the 
Nan and James 


more well-known potters 
McKinnell (Mass.) and 


reminiscent of 


Wall hanging of linen, wool, and 
grasses by Helen Bosworth 


exhibited in New York Crafts 196! 


Vivika and Otto Heino (N. H.) distinguished 
themselves through masterful handling of 
their robust clay shapes. An enameled steel 
weather vane by Kalman Kubinyi ( Mass.) 
was refreshing in its subtle humor and un 
inhibited use of color and texture. He and 
his wife, Doris Hall, work together, drawing 
heavily on their experience as painters 

I'wo benches by Gordon Keeler (N. H.) 
combined a walnut frame and leather 
with elegant simplicity 

Among the weaving, a hanging of tissue 
and locust pods by Thelma Becherer (N. H.) 
was extremely appealing with its muted 
tones and translucent texture. 

Jewelry and metals were well executed, 
but little interest was shown in working be 
yond the ordinary. 

Although of generally good quality, the 
exhibition was installed in a manner which 
it best could be insensitive, once 
again dramatizing the fact that New Eng 
land craftsmen themselves are going to have 
to organize and display their own exhibition 
if better results are to be expected in the 
future WILLIAM WYMAN 


seat 


called 


NEW YORK CRAFTS July /-September 5 

Some 132 objects by 95 craftsmen comprise 
‘New York Crafts—1961,” an exhibition cur 
rently on view at the Munson-Williams-Proc 
tor Institute in Utica. Co-sponsored by the 
Institute and the New York State Crafts 
men, the show is not only an outstanding 
example of cooperation between a craft o1 
ganization and a museum, but is also, due to 
the exacting standards of the jury, one of 
high quality. Members of the jury were 
Hedy Backlin, curator of decorative arts at 
Cooper Union Museum, New York City 


Milka Iconoroff, interior decorator with the 
J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit (Mich.); 
and Theodore Jones, of the Institute of Con 
temporary Art, Boston (Mass.). The selec 
tion of objects was made from 417 entries 
by 158 craftsmen, and eight cash prizes and 
four honorable mentions were awarded. 

Textiles, without question, dominate the 
show. They are highly imaginative and, for 
the most part, beautifully executed. Ap- 
parently this was also the opinion of the 
judges, for six of the awards were given to 
objects in this medium. Outstanding are a 
delicately woven hanging by Helen Bosworth 
and a batik in vivid reds, yellows, and 
oranges by Dorian Zachia. Lili Blumenau 
received an award for a large blue and pur 
ple room divider, while Lenore Tawney, also 
an award winner, is represented by three 
superbly executed hangings. A prize was 
awarded to Martha Miller for an exciting 
temple ark curtain constructed of large pieces 
of vari-colored materials joined to form geo 
metric patterns and embroidered with nature 
and animal forms. 

The usual strong points for the York 
State group—ceramics, jewelry, and hollow 
ware—are small in number and of disap 
pointing quality. There are notable excep 
tions, however, among them Lawrence Cope 
land’s agate-studded silver box, Suzanne 
Hausman’s excellently designed jewelry, Ruth 
McKinley's green stoneware lidded pot. The 
woodwork group makes up for its unusually 
small size with several fine pieces: T. Peter 
Frid’s mahogany captain’s chair, Donald 
McKinley’s cherry and leather luggage rack 

both prize winners—and a variety of well 
designed bowls. 

Also receiving awards were Kaye Den 
ning’s enamel on silver plaque, Marty Wager 
man’s silver ring, and Barbara White's painted 
wallpaper panel. TOM WILSON 


RHODE ISLAND FESTIVAL May 22-30 
The third annual Rhode Island Arts Festival, 
exhibited in ten big tents on the Providence 
“Mall,” included a juried show of crafts, 
paintings, graphics, and—as a special event 
a national silver and jewelry competition 

David Campbell, president of the Ameri 
can Craftsmen’s Council and director of the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New 
York City, and John Prip, silversmith and 
instructor at the Boston Museum School, 
Boston (Mass.), served as the two-man jury 
of selection and awards for both the crafts 
exhibit and the silver-jewelry competition 

Ihe crafts exhibition contained 55 objects 
by 33 artists from eight states, including 
California Awards were presented to 
Eleanor Pearlman (R. I.), for a woven rya 
rug; Betty Atwood (Vt.), 
rya rug; Marie Howell (R. 1.), for a woven 
multi-colored rug; Jeff Borden (R. I.), for a 
red and orange stoneware bottle; and William 
Wyman (Mass.), for five stoneware hang 
ing planters 

With Rhode Island one of the major cen 
ters of the jewelry and silver industry, the 
Festival hopes that the national competition 
will develop into an annual event. Some 
104 items by 53 craftsmen were selected for 
exhibition, with jewelry awards going to the 
following: Svetozar Radakovich (Calif.), for 
a gold pendant; Ruth Roach (Iowa), for 
a gold choker; Mary Kretzinger (Kan.), for 
i silver and enamel pin-pendant. Silverware 
awards were presented to: Alfred Wardle 
(N. Y.), for a teapot with rosewood handle; 
and Robert King (Mass.), for a place setting 
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OLN RUSSUM April 23-May /2 
Fresh shapes with 

surfaces and gracefully integrated decoration 
formed the main body of ceramist Olin 
Russum’s one-man show at The Little Gal 
lery in Philadelphia (Pa.) and demonstrated 
noted 
including the silver 
International in Bel 


organic richly glazed 


to local viewers the reasons for this 
potter s 
medal at the 


gium two years ago 


awards, 
Ostend 


many 


Big forms and high-fired stoneware absorb 
planters, bird baths, 


miscellaneous uses—mostly 


him at the moment 


cache pots” for 


asymmetrical s es, casually off balance 


with earthy brown and blue-gray glazes 


His unforced surface decoration seems as 


much a part of his pieces as scratchings on 


grain in wood, for the design so 


reinforces the form that the two seem ab 
solutely natural 
Reflecting an 


ceramusts of the 


great 


awareness of the 


past, 


Russum’s work also 
a kinship with early Aegean art and 
with the early American art of Mexico and 
Peru. A large bird bath and planter, for in 
stance, evoked the awkward solemnity of an 
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Rue by Jolanda Owidzka in one-man show at Parma Gallery 


JOLANDA OWIDZKA May 2-20 
Twenty rugs by Polish painter-weaver Jolanda 
Owidzka, shown at the Parma Gallery in 
New York City, reveal a successful combi 
nation of the painter's compositional imagi 
nation and the weaver’s skill in the creation 
of the functional object 

Although the 
patterns were inspired by the landscape and 
other elements of the common-sense world, 
they always maintain an equality of surface 
Not only is this true because the pile is of 
equal length, but also because the definite 
the two 


artist's soft-edged abstract 


shapes and divisions never destroy 
dimensionality of the pieces 

Knotted with a variety of 
widely linen 
rugs show the artist’s preference for a black 
gray linear structure mingling with and de 
fining rich earth tones—madders 
und bright reds in one, indigos and olives 


heavy natural 


yarns on a spaced warp, the 


areas of 


n another 
The result, although simply 
The originality of 


achieved, is 
ilways sumptuous each 
rug is a mark of the integrity and creative 


talent of its designer ALICE ADAMS 


JACK HASTINGS May 23-June 6 

Ceramics designed for outdoor use by Jack 
Hastings in the new garden 
patio department of Georg Jensen, New 
York City, have strong, clear form, smooth 
textures, and earth colors. All one-of-a-kind, 
these functional pieces show command and 


window and 


economy of technique and a genuine decor 
There are hurricane lamps, plant 
lanterns—some on top of 

foot high poles—which this young pot 
ter ingeniously builds mostly with slab 
forms, imaginatively cutting and bending 
them to construct his stylized pieces. Decora 
limited to the addition of small 
und pipes of clay and the occasional 


ative flair 


bird baths, 


tion 1s 
horns 
painting of bands of sand or white colored 
slips on the generally unglazed surfaces 
Hastings, originally from New Orleans 
(La.), has lived and worked in New York 
for the last three years. His ceramics express 
a mature craftsmanship and vigorous feeling 
for the medium H.H 


New York City 


JAMES SCHWABE May //-June 4 
New York City’s James Schwabe, whose 
gold jewelry was exhibited at The Phila 
delphia Art Alliance, Philadelphia (Pa.), is 
largely self-taught. A winner of many 
awards, he continues to challenge his skills 
as a goldsmith with representational fours 
de force worked to achieve admirably varied 
textures and highlights. Unfortunately, how 
ever, he diminishes the impact of his work 
with a caricaturist’s humor 
Incorporating sapphires, jade, 
pearls, tourmalines, and diamonds into his 
designs (which are marketed under the trade 
name Realm Jewelry), he creates, for the 
most part, ornate earrings, pins, bracelets 
and necklaces. When he holds a tight rein 
on his baroque tendencies—as in his sim 
plest leaf ring or the small petal-like earrings 
with sapphires—the details are not over 
whelming. Otherwise, as in his giant horse 
head cuff links or his lion pin, his jewelry is 
ostentatious and without esthetic discipline 
GERTRUDE BENSON 


garnets, 


ANNELIESE STEPPAT May //-June 18 
Nineteen hooked wall hangings by Anneliese 
Steppat formed one-half of an exhibition 
which was shared with sculpture by husband 
Leo Steppat at the Milwaukee Art Center, 
Milwaukee (Wis.). According to a review 
in the Milwaukee Journal, “Her wall hang 
ings are vibrant, often featuring surprising 
contrasts in texture and color. She blends 
rich warm color sensitively and enhances it 
with sharp shades of orange, red and yellow 
‘On occasion her designs feature an over 
lapping of forms for unity and rhythm. One 
three multicolored circular shapes 
a warm and comfortable mood.” 


with 


evokes 


POLA stout March 13, 1961-March 13, 1962 
Wide in scope, an exhibition of apparel fab 
rics by Pola Stout is open to the public 
throughout the year in the library of New 
York City’s Fashion Institute of Technology 
Since she is advisor and consultant to the 
weaving department at F.I.T., not only is 
the collection of general interest but is des 
tined to be of practical assistance to stu 





dents in their individual development of de- 
sign techniques and use of color. Signature 
fabrics originated in collaboration with lead- 
ing dress designers since 1940 are on view, 
a group of co-ordinated fabrics 
recently designed for J. P. Stevens 

Seeking to educate the public to an esthet- 
ic Of quality, rather than quantity, and to 
the realization that this year’s fashion does 
not have to negate that of last year, the 
variety of Pola Stout's line of co-ordinated 
fabrics allows a basic wardrobe to be col 
lected from year to year. A number of dif- 
ferent designs and color combinations are 
worked out in a single test yardage or 
“blanket,” in which all the possibilities of 
a particular warp are exploited by the 
changes of color and texture of the filling 
yarns. Dozens of individual fabrics are con- 
structed—and in this way interchangeable 
fabric blends vary the basic weaves, and 
other weaves are evolved 

The conviction that “appropriateness is 
the measure of good taste,” expressed in her 
work by a savoir-faire in the choice of color 
and an insistence on the creation of fabrics 
that will live the “good life,” places Pola 
Stout among the finest of contemporary 
fabric designers ALICE ADAMS 


as well as 


BENJI WHITESIDE May 28-June 11 
Some 22 pieces of ceramic sculpture and 
thrown forms by Benji Whiteside were ex 
hibited at Southern Illinois University, Car 
bondale (Ill.). The work shown reflects 
the artist's concern with organic form which, 
in combination with the decorative tech 
niques of incised lines, engobes, and glaze 
combinations, incorporate his conception of 
a balance between realism and abstraction 
Whiteside has studied ceramics with 
Nicholas Vergette for the past year and a 
half. Prior to this, he studied jewelry and 
silversmithing with Frederick Lauritzen 


LETTER FROM LOS ANGELES 

by PAUL LAPORTE 

Ihe Dalzell Hatfield Galleries recently com- 
missioned a number of artists, the majority 
from California, to make cartoons for tapes- 
tries to be executed at Aubusson, France. 
These works were exhibited at the Otis Art In- 
stitute, April 27-June 11. Much as the gallery 
deserves to be commended for this venture, 
it is a pity that the results are not of better 
quality. With full recognition of the consid- 
erable investment problem, there is no rea- 
son to assume that a tapestry which is not 
more than a bad copy of a painting should 
be more readily salable than one recognizing 
the specific characteristics of the craft. I, for 
one, am convinced that an interior decorator, 
whatever his personal taste, can sell a good 
tapestry as well as a bad one. 

Nor are the few French artists in the show 
doing any better than their California col- 
leagues. In Zadkine’s “Laokoon” and Dufy’s 
“Collioure” one is painfully aware of the 
painting technique with which the executing 
tapestry craftsman had to struggle. In con 
trast, Edgar Ewing has achieved some excit 
ing, relief-print-like effects, even while fail- 
ing in the indispensable sense of scale. The 
best over-all solutions are “Devil Dancers” 
by Richard Haines, “Summer's Children” by 
Jean Ames, and Mary Bowling’s “Children 
of the Sun.” 

During the recent weeks, Susan Peterson 
showed her pottery at the Los Angeles 
Building Center under the auspices of the 
Southern California Designer-Craftsmen, 
while Mike Mullen had a show of ceramics at 
the Collector’s Gallery of Esther-Robles, May 
I-June 10. Mullen is still too self-consciously 
seeking for ground as yet not occupied by 
somebody else. His more functional pieces 
show sound craftsmanship. A heavy cube 
raised on a cylinder as well as a vase with 
tilted neck were particularly interesting. 


Glazed stoneware jar, 13” high, by Benji Whiteside 


The outstanding recent event was John 
Mason’s show at the Ferus, May /5-June 22. 


Power and tenderness combine in Mason's 


ceramic sculptures to create a peculiar pres- 
ence. Even though each piece has its distinct 
character, there is a common principle: au- 
thenticity is conjured by the material's follow- 
ing the bidding of the master or by its as- 
suming shape of its own volition. Subsidiary 


textures and forms are not divisions of a 
preconceived whole; rather, the shape of the 
whole evolves naturally from the self-organ 
izing process of growth 

Color has become more distinctive. In 
some pieces it suggests the smoky dark- 
ness of the furnace; in one piece lacquered 
primary colors are contrasted, Mondrian- 
fashion, to the whitish tone of the untouched 
clay. The almost elegant spontaneity of his 
bronze sculptures is, in my opinion, not served 
by the dark patina which makes them look 
like ceramic. The forms of the monolithic up- 
rights vary from radiating gills to stalagmitic 
structures to plaque-like emblems. 

Mason was recently awarded a $5,000 
commission to build a ceramic wall for the 
new Wilshire-Flower Tishman building, the 
decision being made by a distinguished 
professional jury consisting of Richard 
Brown, of the County Art Museum; Thomas 
Leavitt, of the Pasadena Museum of Art; 
and Frederick Wight, of the U.C.L.A. 
Art Galleries. One wishes that such a pro- 
cedure would be followed more frequently, 
even though it cannot substitute for the 
more desirable situation where the artist is 
allowed to work with the architect from the 
very beginning. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

by ALAN MEISEL 

A group show at the relatively new Howland 
Gallery, May 5-30, included pottery by James 
Lovera, assistant professor of art at San Jose 
State College, and batiks by Margaret Cor- 
nelius. In addition to his brightly colored 
narrow-necked bottles, which are often seen, 
Lovera showed a number of elegant plaques 
done in a clay champlevé technique with 
gold on crazed white and vari-colored glazes 
Margaret Cornelius’ batiks, unfortunately, 
often displayed a weakness in use of color 
and cuteness of subject matter. 

In the current group show at the same 
gallery, June 10-July 6, pottery by Herbert 
Sanders, professor of ceramic art at San 
Jose State College, is exhibited. Since he is 
known as a glaze authority, # is surprising 
to see that in his latest work he relegates 
glaze to the inside of his tall, narrow forms 
and emphasizes the incised, unglazed ex- 
terior surfaces. 

Another recent arrival in San Francisco is 
the Columbus Gallery, which exhibits only 
the work of faculty and students at the San 
Francisco Art Institute (formerly the Cali 
fornia School of Fine Arts). This gallery's 
second group show, April 8-May 8, included 
clay forms by Luis Cervantes, Henry 
Breyer, and Ray Mackin. Cervantes’ in 
terest in subtle surface variations is revealed 
in his big, active sculptural forms on which 
glossy areas occasionally appear in an en 
vironment of dry glaze. Breyer uses human 
and animal forms in his slab-built sculptures, 
which are covered with a lustrous, warm 
manganese black glaze and enriched with 
tooled and pinched textured areas and bur 
lap dipped in slip. Mackin, who also uses 
slip-dipped burlap, develops delightful 
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patches of subtle color in his work 
proportions, unfortunately, are not 
pleasing 

Featured at the Gallery Shop of the De 
signer-Craftsmen of California, May 8-June 
10, were mosaics by Mary Lindheim. Sev 
eral outstanding, including “Panel, 
consisting of shells and pebbles imbedded in 
Moment in Time,” made of beach 
stones, granite nodules, fool's gold, and cop 
per imbedded in magnesite; and a small 
plaque of shiny colored pebbles in white 
magnesite set into burnt end-grained wood 
Some of the mosaics, however, had rather 
uninspired compositions and showed incon 
gruous use of materials 

The Diablo Pageant of Arts, one of the 
several annual Bay Area community art fes 
was held May 27-30 at Walnut Creek 
Craft Elena Netherby, Peter Mac 
chiarini, and Mary Louise Walker awarded 
media first prizes to Bert Borch, for a tea 
pot; Claire Pfeiffer, for a length of wool on 
silk coating; and Carole Donnelly, for a 
bracelet. Honorable mentions were given to 
potters Timothy Aguilar, Nancy Alexander 
Roy Cartwright, Elizabeth Irwin, and Vin 
cent Rascom; weavers Claire Pfeiffer and 
Fordyce Rusk; and silversmiths Douglas 
Le Tendre, Bob Winston, and Don Yuen 
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LETTER FROM SEATTLE 
by DON NORMARK 
Robert Sperry’s big one-man show at the 
Hall Coleman Gallery, May 6-3/1, displayed 
a tremendous versatility and inventiveness 
Included were about 200 ceramics—plates, 
bowls, vases, planters, covered pots, and jars 

ten large sculptures, fifteen paintings, and 
some twenty drawings. It seemed at first 
that this must have been a retrospective, for 
there appeared to be a lifetime of work in 
the gallery. But Sperry is a swift worker and, 
actually, everything in the show 
since last September: 

Because of the short time span 


was done 


involved 


in production, it was easy to find relation 
Track 
greatest 
there 
Some 
evolution of a 


ships between one piece and another 
ing a creative mind is one of the 
rewards of a one-man exhibition, for 
is a feeling of sharing and learning 
times the trail followed the 
simple form through a series of innovations 
The strength of Sperry’s work, in fact, is that 
forms do not seem manipulated for the sake 
of making something different, but that each 
variation seems natural, believable, even in 
evitable 

Sperry is a craftsman and he is an artist 
The confusion title crafts 
man and the limitations implied by it ham 
means 


surrounding the 


per a discussion of his show, for it 
that works hanging on the vertical surfaces 
of the gallery must be separated from those 
displayed on the horizontal planes. Actually, 
much of the “kick” of the show came from 


the continuum of ideas from the pen 


to the plates, 


from the 


wall 
tables 


paintings to the 


wash drawings on the 


vases, and bowls on the 
forms and textures of the 
shapes und surfaces of the ceramic sculp 
tures. The show did much to point out the 
artificiality of the barrier between artist and 
craftsman f not 
this man 

Sperry uses a dark and subdued pallet of 


and ndividua 


universally, at least 


glazes, when considering 
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show the subtle range ol colors 
was Satisfying. But when moving from piece 
to piece, the continued emphasis on the dark 
and somber became, to this 
pressing. | welcomed the few pieces showing 
white, clean blues, or light ochers and greens, 
and feel that the more 


bright colors would have given the show a 


pieces in the 


reviewer, de 


inclusion of a few 
considerable lift 


SAN ANTONIO ANNUAL 
Texas artists and craftsmen 
standably envious of those living in San 
Antonio when the 3lst Annual Exhibition 
at the Witte Memorial Museum offered al 
most $10,000 in prize money. This amount 
had been collected by the Frost Brothers 
department from its wholesale sup 
pliers in amounts ranging from $50 to $500 

Open to painters, sculptors, and crafts 
men, the 187 items in the show were se 
lected from approximately 700 entries by a 
three-man jury comprised of Otis Dozier 
Dallas David Durst, chairman of the 
Department of Art at the University of Ar 
kansas and Donald Goodall 
the Department of Art at the University of 
Texas 


or ¥.70) 
pri 


were under 


store 
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artist 


chairman of 


A disappointingly small number of crafts 
with an _ insultingly small 

prize money being offered 
to them \ beautiful rug in celadon 
green wool Robert Stebbins the “Best 
in Show” craft prize. Gladys Jones’ stone 
ware teapot with millet ash glaze, although 
of good craftsmanship, was uninspired in 
$100 prize. A large and 
charming panel of appliqué and stitchery on 
burlap, called “Children Dancing,” 
Martha Mood $75. Fabric yardage by 
Blanche Hellman was awarded a $50 prize 
Other crafts included woven, hooked, or 
stitched panels and rugs, and pottery, all 
technically fine but of ordinary design. Un 
leather or metalwork was 
DORIS JOHNSON 
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MISSISSIPPI BIENNIAL May 5-28 

Some 146 objects by a total of 90 craftsmen 
were exhibited in the second biennial Mis 
sissippi River Craft Show, held at, the Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery in Memphis (Tenn.) 
Open to individuals residing in any of the 
ten states bordering the River, the show's 
officials recorded entries from 46 cities and 
towns, the largest number of these being 
in the Illinois, and 
Wisconsin 

Juror for the biennial was David Camp 
bell, president of the ACC and director of 
the Museum of Contemporary Crafts in 
New York City. He stated that, “The variety 
and quality of work submitted for this ex 
hibition were commendable. In making se 
lections, consideration was given to imagi 
nation and ability to handle the materials 
used with discipline and understanding. It 
was refreshing to find color used with cour 
age, but at the same time with good taste 
Pottery as a group was outstanding and re 
flected much of the experimentation that is 
going on in this field in other parts of the 
country The rugs and hangings reflected 
i painter's approach in both 
and for the most part were very suc 
cessful. The jewelry, in this juror’s opinion, 
showed a great deal of imagination, but in 
some cases the craftsmanship did not com 
plement the work.” 

4 $100 purchase prize was awarded in 
each of the four <eramics; 
textiles; metal; enamel, glass, and mosaics 
The winners were: David Shaner (Ill.), for 
a stoneware planter; Mrs. John Bailar, Jr 
(1ll.), for a white flossa rug; Arthur Vier 
thaler (Wis.), for a necklace of silver, gold, 
and nieUlo; and Pauly D’Orlando (La.), for 
an enamel on copper plaque, entitled 
“Joseph.” The juror also picked a total of 
seventeen pieces for honorable mentions 

The exhibition was sponsored by the 
Memphis Branch of the American Associa 
tion of University Women 
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color 
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DESIGN DERBY May /3-28 
“Design Derby 1961,” held at the Hialeah 
Race Track in Hialeah (Fla.), was a com 
petition open to all “designers, decorators, 
artists, and craftsmen in North and South 
America engaged in the design or produc 
tion of home fashions and home furnish 
ings.” A total of 267 objects by 113 exhibi 
tors were selected by a three-man jury com- 
prised of: Milton Glaser, A.I.D., a specialist 
in interiors for business and institutions; 
Jack Lenor Larsen, New York City fabric 
designer; and Edward Wormley, New York 
City designer and trustee of the American 
Craftsmen’s Council 

Awards were given to the following de 
signer-craftsmen: furniture: Donald McKin- 
ley (N.Y.), Herman Fisher (Fla.), and 
Herbert Salger (Fla.); textiles: Pauline Dut 
terer (Md.); wall coverings: Barbara White 
(N.Y.) and S. Ronald Barnette (Fla.); 
floor covering: Nell Znamierowski (N.Y.); 
wall decoration: Artemis and Rudolph Je 
gart (Fla.) 


TOLEDO ANNUAL May 7-28 

Out of the 275 items accepted for the 43rd 
Annual Toledo Area Artists Exhibition, held 
at the Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo 
(Ohio), more than one-third were crafts 
As usual, the jury for this show was, in ef- 
fect, elected by the artists themselves, with 
each member group of the Toledo Federa 
tion of Art Societies, sponsors of the ex 
hibition, nominating a painter, a craftsman, 
and a museum man. A Federation nominat 


ing committee drew up a slate, and from 


Award winners in Toledo show 
(left to right) branch vase by 
Norman Schulman, stoneware 
by Charles Lakofsky, 

bottle by 


bottle 


Floy Shaffer 


and stoneware 


it the member clubs and art organizations 
elected their jury. 

Chosen this year were David Campbell, 
president of the ACC and director of the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York 
City; Chloe Hamilton, curator of the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin (Ohio); and William Smith, painter 
from Pineville (Pa.). Each juror selected 
his own show for exhibition, independent of 
the others. Awards were determined in a 
similar manner 

Awards in the crafts went to: Jo Carter, 
for a ceramic sculpture; Mary Connelly, 
for a rug, Edith Franklin, for a ceramic 
bottle; Stephanie Janas, for a covered cera 
mic jar; Ann Kucera, for a covered branch 
bottle; Charles Lakofsky, for a stoneware 
bottle; R. A. Minck, for a covered stone 
ware jar; George Palovich, for a brown 
stoneware Norman Schulman, for a 
stoneware branch vase, lidded jar, and tea 
pot; Floy Shaffer, for a stoneware vase; 
Peter Todd, for a silver and topaz ring; 
Leah Vogel, for a silver necklace and ear 
rings: and June Wilson, for a fused 
medallion. 


vase, 


silver 


ARIZONA CRAFTS May 28-June /! 

An exhibition sponsored by the Arizona 
Designer-Craftsmen—and open to all State 
residents—was hurriedly scheduled and as- 
sembled at the Art Gallery of Flagstaff State 
College to determine which craftsmen would 
be included in the Regional Exhibition of 
West Coast crafts which will open at the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts in New 


York City on September 22. All pieces for 
the exhibition were selected by potter Vivika 
Heino, of the Chouinard Art Institute in Los 
Angeles, who also awarded 30 ACC Merit 
Awards to the objects she felt were outstand- 
ing—and which will be included in the forth- 
coming New York show. 

Although small, the exhibition was high 
in quality, with ceramics predominating. 
Fine design and workmanship and some ex- 
perimental approaches were evident in this 
medium, although slab built forms were few 
and slapped forms were absent. Vivika Heino 
selected seven pieces for awards, including 
a stoneware slab-built planter by Philip Be 
lamo, a footed stoneware bowl by Don 
Schaumberg, a covered stoneware jar by 
Jim Bacon, a thrown bottle form enhanced 
with clay slabs and knobs by Barney Was 
son, a stoneware bottle by Adrian Shaw, a 
coil-built stoneware form by Maurice Gross- 
man, and a stoneware bottle by Rose and 
Ernie Cabot. 

Jewelry was technically excellent and of 
striking design, although in general not em- 
phasizing new or unusual uses of materials. 
Bob Winston received awards for two out 
Standing pieces done in the lost wax process 
a large silver bracelet and a delicate and 
unusual gold ring. Awards were also pre 
sented for Alex Kower’s gold hair ornament, 
Ray Graves’ gold and emerald necklace, 
Otelli Loloma’s gold and pearl ring, a sand 
cast bracelet by Charles Loloma, and a cast 
gold ring by Jenny Brown. 

Two awards were presented to Lloyd Kiva 
for his silk-screened yardage, which is pro 
duced by a combination of silk-screen print 
ing and “canning,” a device invented by 
him whereby the ink is poured directly 


on the fabric. These were probably the out- 


standing entries in the exhibition. Awards 
for silk-screened fabrics were also given to 
Frank Austin and Berta Wright; for tie- 
dyed silk yardage to Katherine Mangum; 
for weaving to Mary Pendleton and Tina 
Russell. Wall decorations receiving awards 
included a stitchery panel by Nik Krevitsky, 
an appliqué wall hanging by Elsie Waite, a 
sculptured wood wall plaque by Ben Goo, 
a wall hanging by Virginia Tynes, and a 
group of colorful enamel-on-steel tiles by 
Nik Krevitsky. 

Two unusual entries by Paolo Soleri re 
ceived awards: a cast bronze windbell set 
and a cast bronze vase. Charles Clements’ 
pebble and cement garden seat and Myron 
Webster's carved wooden tray also won 
awards. JEAN HOPKINS 


ROCKFORD SHOW May /-3/ 
Open to residents of northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin, the Rockford Art As- 
sociation’s 24th Annual Craft Exhibition, 
held at the Burpee Gallery of Art in Rock- 
ford (Ill.), displayed some 70 pieces by 32 
craftsmen. The objects exhibited were se- 
lected by a crafts committee and included 
pottery, weaving, enameling, woodcarving, 
silk-screening, jewelry, and bookbinding. 
Books by George Baer of Chicago (Ill.) 
were especially attractive. Bound and inlaid 
in colored leather, the hand-tooled covers 
were beautifully designed and executed. Also 
outstanding were silk-screened wall cover- 
ings by John Denst and Clarence Hawking, 
also of Chicago. The pottery and jewelry 
showed originality, as did colorful enamel 
trays by Adele Johnson of Rockford. 
RUTH ADAMS 


45 








EXHIBITIONS 


Harriet Mead 


show 


Covered ceramic jar by 


exhibited in Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT ANNUAL Apri! 23-Ma 
The 26th annual exhibition of The Society 
of Connecticut Craftsmen was held at the 
Lyman Allyn Museum in New London 
With a total of 105 craftsmen entering 
345 pieces, the Wilma 
Keyes, Blanche Browning, and Robert Gray 
chose 148 pieces by 78 
exhibited. Woven fabrics predominated, afd 
there was very little jewelry and wood. Dur 
ing the exhibition, the Boston Arts Festival 
Wilma Keyes, Louisa Dresser and 
Laurer—-selected 50 pieces from the 
exhibited at the Festival. Nor 
bert Nelson spoke on marketing at the So 


jury of selection 


craftsmen to be 


jury 
Robe rt 


show to be 


final day of 
PETTTII 


ciety s annual meeting on the 


the show FLORENCE 


MAINE CRAFTS April 7-May 
An exhibition entitled “Contemporary Maine 
Crafts,” held in Portland at The Portland 
Museum of Art, was juried by David Camp 
ACC president; Henry Pasco, president 

the New England Craftsmen’s Council 
ind Laurence Sisson, Maine Selected 
were from about twice that num 
ber of submitted. The 
notable for the originality and excellence of 
the hooked entered by Stell Shevis 
Ann Denzer Barbara Altenburg Iso 
of unusual was a group of pieces 
in laminated and black slate by 
Winthrop Brown. His table, book ends, and 
trays venture medi 
um, producing articles of striking vigor and 
style 
The show was held in part as 
inary to the Boston Arts Festival 
a few articles were selected by the 
jury DOROTHY 


irtist 
items 
works show was 
rugs 
and 
interest 
wood 
into a 


represent a new 


i prelim 
for which 
Festival 
JENSON 
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White, black, and red enamel on copper plaque, 12” x 24”, 


by Roy 


Coleman 


LONG ISLAND CRAFTS June /0-25 

With strong emphasis on jewelry, enamels, 
fabrics, and metals, the Long Island Crafts 
men's Guild presented a show of 173 pieces 
it the Suffolk Museum, Stony Brook, Long 
Island (N. Y.). Selection of the items exhib 
made by a jury comprised of 
Michael Alexander, owner of East Norwich 
House, Huntington (L. L.); Alvin Bauman, 
Sunken Meadow Life and 
Muriel Barnes, New York 


ited was 


director of the 
Art Center; and 
City 

Five awards were given, the choices being 
made by New York potter Linn Phelan 
Roy Coleman was given the “Best in Show 
award for an abstract enamel on copper 
plaque. Other award winners were: Martha 
Miller, for a woodcut; Edith Leonard, for 
handmade paper; Hilda Sklar, for a 
und sugar bowl; Kaye Denning, for 
Honorable men 


weaver 


silver 
creamer 
1 enamel on silver panel 


tion went to Ruth Pawelka 


SAN DIEGO ANNUAL April 30-May 28 
Employing the theme “Space—What the 
Craftsman Does With It,” the fifteenth an 
nual spring show of the Allied Craftsmen 
of San Diego (Calif.), at the Fine Arts 
Gallery in Balboa Park, presented the work 
of 24 members in an installation designed 
by Russell Forrester. Significant opinions 
us to what space is and how artists use it 
posted in the form of 
throughout the show so that viewers could 
relate the thoughts to the object displayed 
Guest exhibitors Mary Jane Leland 
Kester, of Long Beach State 
University of California at 


were quotations 


were 
and Bernard 
College and the 
Los Angeles, respectively, who showed silk 
screened fabrics 

Members of the Allied Craftsmen rep 
resented were: Russell Baldwin, Jane Chap 
Walter Chapman, Amy Donaldson, 
Lillian Fayman, Russell Forrester, Eve Gu 
lick, Dorothy Hicks, James Hubbell, Marj 
Hyde, Evelyn Klapp, Martha Longenecker 
James Parker, Margaret Price, Ruth Rada 
kovich, Toza Radakovich, Barney Reid, 
Don Schaumberg, James Sundell, Ettilie 
Wallace, Fennel Wallen, Phyllis Wallen, 
Ellamarie Woolley, Jackson Woolley 


man, 


award winner in Long Island show 


PHILADELPHIA WEAVERS May 5-28 

The Philadelphia Guild of Handweavers, 
which held its eighth annual exhibition at 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
gave its 170 members a theme for this year’s 
coordinates inspired by 
Italian art and architecture. Although the 
results seemed only nebulously related to 
the source material, the weavings exhibited 
wholesomely experimental atti 
design, and 


show—weaving 


reflected a 
tude toward materials, 
function together with a steadfast devotion 
to excellence of technique 

Prize “for the most imaginative 
incorporating free design, color, and texture” 
went to Margaret Burlew, who submitted, 
among other things, an iridescent room di 
vider and an ingenious tapestry of cotton 
and wool—an Italizn street scene abstractly 
suggested with colors of black, gold, and dis 
tant blue 

Other winners were Yvonne 
Muriel Barnes, Catherine Chapman, 
Amos, Ruth Dewees, Eleanor 
Alice Letchworth, Chester and Evangeline 
Scott, Jane Bolster, Marion Lord, Marjorie 
O'Shaughnessy, Emily David, the Gordons, 
Angela Olcott, and Margaret Smith 

GERTRUDE BENSON 


color, 


weaving 


Bobrow ICS, 
Theo 


dore Chase, 


MANSFIELD MAY SHOW Apri! 30-May 28 
For the first time in its sixteen year history, 
crafts played a significant part in the Mans 
field (Ohio) Fine Arts Guild May Show 
The exhibition was installed in the Guild's 
new Art Center, which was opened in De 
cember, 1960, and of the 169 entries ex 
hibited, 47 were crafts. Dr. Charles Deitz, 
painter and glass worker, judged the 319 
entries and presented awards to the follow 
ing: Helen Chatlain, for a thrown ceramic 
sculpture; Janet Crosson, for a woven room 
divider; Dorothy Fasig, for a group of ce 
ramics; Patricia Maglott, for a sterling silver 
hair ornament; Richard Miller, for a stone 
ware vase; Brita Svala, for an embroidered 
wall hanging; Anne Topping, for an earthen 
ware vase; and Thomas Zaugg, for a sterling 
silver brooch. 

The show was open to artists and crafts 
men living within a 40-mile radius of Mans 
field, as well as former residents of the area 





PITTSBURGH SHOW April 9-30 
The joint exhibition of the Weavers’ and 
Craftsmen’s Guilds of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
held at the Arts and Crafts Center, was one 
of the organizations’ most 
nuals to date. Some 59 items submitted b 
fifteen Weavers’ Guild members 
lected for exhibition by Katherine Manning 
of East Berlin (Pa.), who served as a one 
man jury for the organization; and from 
450 pieces submitted by 80 members of the 
Craftsmen’s Guild, a jury of three members 

Mark Bellaire, Carrollton (Va.), Betty 
Cooke, Baltimore (Md.), and Fern Cole, 
Akron (Ohio)—chose 220 items 

In weaving, awards went to Jean McLain 
Margaret Howard, and Mabel Tamplin 

Craftsmen’s Guild prize winners 
Mary Auld, Henry Bursztynowicz, James 
Frappe, Mariel Graham, Dona _ Groer, 
Walter Groer, Ralph Keller, Edward Ko 
sewicz, J. Roland Lafferty, Charles Mullen, 
Ronald McNeish, Irene Pasinski, Charles 
Russell, G. David Shaner, Lorraine Sprague, 
and Everett Sturgeon 


successful an 


were se 


were 


WISCONSIN WEAVERS May 6-3! 

The eleventh annual exhibition of the Wis 
consin Federation of Handweavers, at the 
Charles Allis Art Library in Milwaukee, 
displayed 63 pieces by 38 members of this 
extremely active organization. Jury for the 
show included Sister Mary Remy, chairman 
of the Art Department at Mount Saint Mary 
College, Milwaukee; Arthur Thrall, assistant 
professor of art at Milwaukee-Downer Col 
lege; and Nancy Spiegel, weaver from High 
land Park (Ill.). Along with selecting the 
exhibition, they awarded prizes to the fol 
lowing: Agnes Budney, Janet Pollock, Mil 
dred Gahrsen, Ruth Hughes, Betty Quist, 
Blanche Stevens, and Ruby Toft 


BUFFALO ANNUAL May /4-2/ 
In a handsomely designed installation by 
Wesley Brett, the annual exhibition of work 
by the Buffalo Craftsmen presented a range 
of crafts in all media, in addition to some 
painting and sculpture. A total of 226 pieces 
} exhibitors were selected by the jury 
Although the organization does not award 
prizes, the jury twelve pieces for 
special recognition Robert Heitz 
haus. Harold Lofgren, and James 
jewelry: Michael Crotty, Jean Papanek, and 
Charles Scaglione; textiles: Nancy Belfer, 
Anne Booher, and Estelle Lofgren; wood 
Lester Elsie, Vera Evans, and Clifford 
Johnson 


hy 37 
selected 
ceramics 


Loree 


BROOKFIELD SHOW May /4-June 10 
The work of 24 designer-craftsmen, fourteen 
of them instructors at The Brookfield Craft 
Center during the current season, comprised 
the opening exhibit of this rapidly growing 
Brookfield (Conn.) institution. Instructors 
represented were: weaving: Alice Adams 
Inge Brouard, Robert Stafford, and Jackie 
von Ladau; ceramics: Henry Gernhardt 
and Dean Mullavey; jewelry and metal 
smithing: Irena Brynner and John Prip; en 
ameling Kathe Berl; glass Maurice 
Heaton; embroidery Wilson: silk 
screening: Karlin Streng Edythe 
Bull 

Invited craftsmen 
delle Gray, James Crumrine, Robert 
Jane Kauppi, Tauno Kauppi, and 
Holl; jewelry and metalsmithing 
Husted-Anderson, Frances Boothby 
tian Schmidt: stained Joseph Meert 


Erica 
origami 


ceramics Ver 
Turner, 
Harry 

Adda 
Chris 


were 


glass 


NEW ENGLAND CRAFTS May /4-June 3 

An Exhibit of Arts and Crafts by New Eng 
land craftsmen was held at the Sharon Arts 
Center, Sharon (N. H.), and included work 
by the following: ceramics: James and Nan 
McKinnell (Mass.), Alfred Potter (N. H.), 
Gerry Williams (N. H.), Frances Brown 
(Mass.), John Emery (Me.), Bruce Eppel- 
sheimer (N. H.), Dean Mullavey (Conn.), 
Judy Shaw (N. H.); weaving: Dorothy 
Young (N. H.), Charlotte Pickwick (Mass.), 
Lilly Hoffmann (N. H.), Martha Watson 
(N. H.); enamels: Lorna Manzler (N. H.), 
Leonard Billing (N. H.); wood: W. Kendall 
Harris (N. H.), Newcomb Fuller (N. H.) 
wall hangings: Albert and Maxine Boyd 
(N.H.); embroidery: Mary Burchard (N. H 
Marjorie Chapman (N. H.); hooked rugs 
Polly Fuller (N. H.), Martha Watson; hand 
painted trays: Leonie Harris (N. H.), Mrs 
M. True Allen (N. H.); silver: Ruth Spauld- 
ing (N. H.), Emily Day (N. H.) 


MONTANA FESTIVAL June 9-/0 
With heavy emphasis on ceramics, the 
crafts were well represented among the 444 
items which comprised the thirteenth annual 
Montana Institute of the Arts Festival Ex- 
hibit, at Eastern Montana College, Billings 
This year’s Festival also included an ex 
hibit of contemporary Indian crafts by tribes 
including the Blackfeet, Chippewa-Cree, 
Assiniboine, and Gros Ventre in Montana, 


the Shoshone and Arapaho in Wyoming, the 
Chippewa and Sioux in the Dakotas. 


ECCLESIASTICAL CRAFTS April /8-20 

The third annual Ecclesiastical Crafts Ex 
hibition, held in collaboration with the 
Church Architectural Guild of America 
Conference in Pittsburgh (Pa.), was in many 
respects an unequaled success, showing 116 
items by 61 craftsmen from all parts of the 
country. “The chief objective of this exhibi- 
tion,” according to chairman Henry Willet, 
“was to bring to the attention of church 
architects, the clergy, and building com- 
mittee members the great importance of the 


synthesis of ecclesiastical architecture and 
the allied arts.” 

Members of the jury requested permission 
to give more than the customary honor 
awards because of the unprecedented size 
of the exhibition and its distinction. As a 
result they awarded first and second awards 
together with twelve honor awards. The 
jury was comprised of: Rev. Hugh Clark, 
rector of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Pittsburgh; Fred Clayter, metal craftsman; 
Walter Hovey, head of the Department of 
Art at the University of Pittsburgh; Jeanette 
Jena, art critic for the Pittsburgh Post Ga- 
zette; Dahlen Ritchey, Pittsburgh architect. 

First award went to Lili Rankin (Kan.), 
for a textile entitled “Moses,” while the 
second award was given to Robert Lepper 
(Pa.), for “Tower Windows” of laminated 
resin with glass inserts. The following won 
honor awards: Harold Balazs (Wash.), 
Albert and Maxine Boyd (N. H.), Katharine 
Breydert (N.Y.), J. Todd Campbell (Calif.), 
Clark Fitz-Gerald (Me.), Elizabeth Jenner 
jahn (N.Y.), Marie Kelly (Pa.), Mac Lean 
Marshall (Ga.), Eliza Miller (Pa.), and 
Raphael Sabatini (Pa.). 


INTERNATIONAL FAIR April 24-May /]4 

The most interesting sections of the 25th 
International Handcraft Fair, which was 
held in Florence, Italy, were the international 
displays, the E.N.A.P.I. exhibit, and one- 
man shows by individual exhibitors—such 
as Marcello Fantoni. The rest of the Fair 
unfortunately was stuffed with entries from 
a variety of small merchants whose products 
have some vague connection with handcrafts, 
in that they are partly made by hand, but 
which in the end are only industrial imita 
tions of handmade items. 

The countries represented either officially 
or semiofficially were France, Germany, 
Greece, India, Japan, Liberia, Lybia, Mo- 
rocco, Norway, Peru, Poland, the Republic 
of San Marino, Rhodesia, and Thailand. 

The products of Germany and Japan 
were, as usual, beautifully displayed, al- 


Raised silver bowl set with amethysts by Mario Pinton 
of Padua, Italy, exhibited at International Handcraft Fair. 








Let NATURE 
Be Your Guide 


...or Create Your Own 
Distinctive Design! 


Sterling Silver earrings cast from natural shell 


Cast fine jeweiry, Objets D’art right from na 
ture, using sea shells, flowers, seed-pods, in 
sects, etc. — of make your own creative 
patterns. Achieve that certain ‘Creative Dis 
tinction” using the ancient “ Lost Wax" pro- 
cess. Whether you use Nature's models or 
create your own special designs, Saunders 
waxes, investment and other supplies and 
equipment can give you castings of unsur 
passed finish, faithfulness and beauty 


liustrated Catalog 61 describes equipment and 
supplies for casting, including detailed outline 
of the process. Send $1.00 for catalog — to 
be applied to your first order 


Alexander Saunders 


New Yor 





At Last! 


JACOBEAN EMBROIDERY and 
TRADITIONAL DESIGNS by PENELOPE 


Bock agoin after many years this new and re 
vised version contains most of the old favorites 
published some years ago — Authentic designs 
copied and oedapted from original specimens in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. There ore also 
many new ones designed in a more contemporary 
manner, whilst still adhering to the traditional 
style. The book is illustrated in color with de 
tailed instructions and stitch diagrams. All! the 
designs ore avoilable traced on best quality 
twill or, in the case of some of the cushions, on 
British satin. Price per copy: $2.50 


JOAN TOGGITT 
52 Vanderbilt Ave New York 17, N. Y 














IMPORTED GEMSTONES 


Jede. Sepphires, Rubies, Emeralds, Opels, Amber, 
Coteeyes, Agotes, Beads, Carved Flowers & Ani- 


mols, end meny ecother stones. All imported 


directly by ws. Catalogue on request 


FRANCIS HOOVER 


12449 Chandler Boulevard 
North Hollywood, Calif 
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EXHIBITIONS 


though they 
made—such as 
looked very much 


appeared to be mostly machine 
perfect vases that 

like industrial glass and 
Japanese “lacquer” boxes made of melamine 
plastics. Some handsome Japanese bamboo 
baskets were outstanding for their functional 
use of the elasticity of bamboo 

Greece displayed some very beautiful all 
wool rugs which were woven by the crafts 
men of Metsovo with vegetable-dyed yarns 
Also of interest were some roughly 
bronzes with liturgical motifs coming from 
the Greek Orthodox Church 

Liberia had the same exhibit that was 
shown last year, which, I understand, is the 
same collection they have sent for the past 
years. The products look somewhat 
with rusty hinges on the hand- 
some leather briefcases and holes in the 
basketry. Despite the lack of information 
available, this exhibit was the most interest- 
ing and contained the strongest designs in 
the Fair. One cannot but be touched by the 
power of the sculpture, the richness of the 
leathers, and the vigor of the dramatic 
patterns which Liberian craftsmen utilize 

I do not know if there is any craft devel- 
opment program in Liberia, but if Liberian 
officials are thinking of it, they should tread 
softly in order not to upset such virile de 
sign or, worse still, channel it into souvenir 
knickknacks. Such a tragic consequence 
was apparent in the adjacent exhibit belong- 
ing to Rhodesia, where poorly made pseudo- 
African sculptures were displayed. 

The Indian and Thai exhibits revealed that 
these countries have avoided this pitfall of 
handcraft development, and their exhibits, to- 
gether with that of Peru, maintained a high 
level of taste and a respect for traditional 
products best left as they are 

In the French exhibit it was hard to find 
sophisticated gift items left off and 
handcrafts began; in some ways the French 
craftsman is similar to the American artist- 
craftsman—but with the difference of a 
French verve that makes many of the prod 
ucts appear feminine and precious, as if 
designed for a boutique on the Riveria 

The E.N.A.P.1. exhibit, organized under 
the auspices of the Ente Nazionale Artigi 
anale Produzione Italiana, a government or 
ganization, was a beautiful and fresh dis 
play of tastefully designed products—such 
as silver clocks by Renzo Burchiellaro of 
Padua which are shaped in humorous, 
strange forms made of silver-plated copper 
and etched with fantastic and bizarre designs 
Mario Pinton, also of Padua, exhibited a 
superb collection of opaque gold jewelry 
which is cast and then hammered in an in- 
teresting technique reminding one of ancient 
Achaemenian or Minoan gold jewelry. He 
leaves the gold with the opaque patina it 
gets from the fire, which adds a delicacy to 
the pieces. Despite the echoes which Pinton’s 
jewelry technique brings to mind, his designs 
are contemporary and original, making able 
use of abstract and suggestive motifs. Ben- 
venuto Battaglia, who uses a technique simi- 
lar to Pinton’s, displayed a beautiful brace 
iet of cast gold 

Various Italian craft schools were rep 
resented with their best pieces—a prepon 
derance of textile designs using batik and 
embroidery techniques and a great amount 
of pleasing silver jewelry. 


glass 


cast 


four 
worn by now, 


where 


Marcello Fantoni, the Florentine ceramist, 
had a fine collection of ceramics in his per 
sonal stand. A varied assortment of vases 
and bowls, all thinly built and colored with 
somber iron-manganese glazes, revealed 
that Fantoni’s style has undergone great 
change in the last four years, becoming more 
subtle and effective in controlling and ex 
ploiting one of the most remarkable ceramic 
techniques in Italy. 

Guido Gambone exhibited a few hand- 
some stoneware pieces with a thick white 
glaze over buff stoneware bodies, which 
were displayed in the Hall of Honor with 
the best work of other craftsmen. 

The Handcraft Fair this year seemed less 
exciting than in years past, and the vigor 
and adventure of Italian craftsmanship, es 
pecially, appeared to be absent. This may 
have been due to the fact that many crafts- 
men no longer need the Fair to push their 
products, being very busy with orders. Some 
are annoyed with the lack of selectivity and 
refuse to participate. The young enthusiasts 
of ten years ago are now ten years older, 
and the pioneer period of Italian crafts 
seems to be entering into a second phase of 
business settlers. 

Let us hope that the newer craftsmen will 
be able to maintain the vitality of Italian 
crafts which so electrified the world ten years 
ago. —SERGIO DELLO STROLOGO 


AFRICAN CRAFTS May /7-September 17 

An exhibition entitled “The Traditional 
Arts of Africa’s New Nations,” currently at 
the Museum of Primitive Art in New York 
City, focuses on the area in which Africa 
in general—and West Africa in particular- 
has made its greatest contribution to world 
culture. The African craftman’s preoccupa- 
tion has been with creating rather than rep- 
resenting, and since he has been uninhibited 
by theories about techniques and perspec- 
tive and anatomy, he has been able to pro- 
duce the rich and varied forms which stimu- 
lated such artists as Picasso and Modigliani 
and which characterize this current exhibi- 
tion. Featured are, among other items, 
sculpture, ivory carving, ceremonial masks, 
and ornamental gold work from countries 
which became independent only within the 
last few years. 

Many of the objects have been brought 
into being by the religions of the African 
peoples and have, at one time or another, 
played a given part in sacred rituals. Those 
few that are not of this origin, like four 
Benin bronzes and some metalwork from 
Dahomey, were essentially court art or 
like the bronze gold-dust containers from 
Ghana, the house posts from Mali, the tunic 
and the pair of boots from Niger, and the 
exhibits from Senegal and Somalia—ori 
ginated from a desire to decorate purely 
utilitarian objects for the pleasure of the 
wealthy clients—chiefs, farmers, and traders 

who commissioned them. 

There is a great deal of decay in some of 
the wooden objects. Though regrettable, it 
is an indication of the attitude of the Affi 
can traditional craftsman toward his art 
To him, the act of creation is a sacred 
service rendered to the gods (and to his 
ancestral spirits). If the object is attacked 
by white ants, or if any destructive force is 
at work on it, no attempt is made to pre- 
serve it because when it is destroyed a new 
one must simply be made. This attitude has 
kept the art alive. ——ONUORA NZEKWU 





BOOKS 


The American Fabrics Encyclopedia of Tex- 
tiles by the editors of American Fabrics 
magazine, ee by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, J., 702 pages, 24 color 
photographs, ioe distribution of black 
and-white illustrations and diagrams through 
out. $39.50 

An all-in-one-volume 
this handsome encyclopedia should be 
textile 
and students 


answer to a long felt 
need, 
of particular interest to 
convertors, mill men, 
and an indispensable addition to any refer 
ence library, public or private 

Dealing with every aspect of textile pro- 
duction from its beginnings in prehistory up 
to and including its present-day development 
into the second largest industry in the world, 
the Encyclopedia is divided into seven main 
sections. The first considers all of “The Tex 
tile Fibers,” both 
animal or vegetable origin, and thoroughly 
illustrates their physical and chemical prop- 
erties and the transformation from fiber into 
finished fabric. Section two contains a de- 
tailed summary of “History and Origins,’ 
and, scanning textile manufacture over a 
8,000 year period, it lists changes in loom 
structure and spinning techniques, inventors 
and their inventions, and the discovery and 
use of synthetic fabrics. Section three 
follows the evolution of “Textile Design,” 
using black-and-white reproductions of his 
toric textiles together with a portfolio of 24 
fabrics in full color. Section four documents 
“The Manufacturing Processes” of spinning, 
weaving, knitting, felt, and non-wovens. Ev 
erything is covered from start to “Fabric 
Finishing,” and it is with all aspects of the 
latter that section five is concerned—includ 
. color theory, and tex 
tile printing in its many forms. Part six is 
entitled “Specialty Textiles” and 
takes care of the various non-apparel fab 
rics, such as rugs, sheets, and industrial 
materials. Many of the first six sections are 
accompanied by glossaries of terms relating 
to their particular subjects, and section seven 
concludes this enormous wealth of material 
with an illustrated dictionary of the all 
important terms in textile usage 

Although the majority of samples chosen 
to illustrate “Masterpieces of Textile Design” 
in section three are of indisputable esthetic 
value, one notes the incongruous contempo 
rary selections which will go down in this 
history as being equally as good in design 
as the Peruvian, Coptic, and Persian works 
shown. Why the several gaps in so compre 
hensive a collection? Granted that a tapestry 
by William Morris should have its due, but 
why not, then, any one of the Gothic mille 
fleur hangings which inspired 
it? One questions also the exclusion of all 
French and Flemish medieval tapestries 
particularly the most significant of all, the 
Apocalypse of Angers. Those consulting this 
Encyclopedia, however, will be more than 
satisfied with the technological and sociolog 
ical information contained, all of which is 
profusely illustrated and excellently docu- 
mented in an easy-to-read text and a gener 
ously arranged typographical layout 

The Encyclopedia is definitely worth its 
weight in data. Thorough yet concise, this 
tremendous undertaking represents a val- 
uable contribution to the literature of textiles. 
ALICE ADAMS 
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so obviously 


man-made and those of 


The Weaver's Book by Harriet Tidball, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, New 
York City, 173 pages, more than 100 photo- 
graphs and drawings. $5.50 

It is certainly a relief to find so concise and 
dignified a book geared to the needs of 
the beginning hand weaver and one that is 
also helpful to those more advanced in the 
craft. Known and respected in hand weaving 
circles for many years, Harriet Tidball’s 
enormous experience both as a craftsman 
ind teacher has increased her awareness as 
to just what the novice wants to know 
Even though she is concerned only with ap 
parel fabrics and “the various woven articles 
the hand weaver likes to produce”—such as 
afghans, blankets, napkins, tablecloths, and 
the like—her text is thoroughly illustrated 
with black and white photographs and eluci- 
dated by an ample number of excellent 
line drawings. 

Ihe 21 chapters begin with a description 
of the weaver’s basic tool, the loom, its 
parts and accompanying equipment. The 
author then goes on to consider natural 
yarns, designing, drafting, and fabric analysis 
and to give step-by-step instructions for 
dressing the loom and weaving. Not only are 
the basic weaves and their pattern drafts 
analyzed, but they are also seen as points 
of departure for the other weaves which, 
as she points out, are derived from them. 
Simple as it may seem, this organic concept 
of design provides a workable answer to the 
beginner’s question, “What do I do now 
that I have mastered the basic weaves?” 

In her chapter on designing, the author 
recommends discretion and economy of 
means and deems it fruitful for the begin 
ner to copy from classic models in order 
to perfect his techniques. At a time when 
the first urge is to “innovate” at all costs, 
hers is a far from academic viewpoint. The 
author rightly states in this same chapter, 
“Forced originality—that is, the 
effort to do something different 
itself in poor designing and 
function.” 

Books about the fundamentals of hand 
weaving are many and varied, but the most 
satisfactory are those which do not 
power but, rather, support the beginner's suc- 
cessive steps in the discovery of the loom’s 
many possibilities. Refreshingly sober but 
not severe, Harriet Tidball sees weaving as 
an activity that fulfills the individual's inher 
ent desire to create. Her last chapter, en 
titled “Weaving Skills,” begins with this re- 
markable paragraph: “Weaving is a rhythm, 
a rhythm which can carry much of the ex- 
feeling of dancing. For many, the 
highest pleasures can be attained from weav 
ing only when the various movements of 
treadling, beating, shuttle-throwing, and 
shuttle-catching are so coordinated that they 
flow as if to music. Each of these move- 
ments plays an important part in the full 
weaving cycle.” ALICE ADAMS 
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How to Make Pottery and Other Ceramic 
Ware by Muriel Turoff, published by Crown 
Publishers, New York City, 145 pages, 369 
line illustrations by the author. $3.95. 
Directed to beginners and hobbyists, this re- 
print of a book popular a decade ago clearly 
presents much useful information in addition 
to advice on figurines and flowers, but needs 
revision to include later developments and 
correct outdated sources. -DIDO SMITH 


MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 
of all types, whether amateur or professional. 
It is illustrated with over 1200 weavings 
all personally made by the author — and di- 
rections are set down in a simple style. 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 24¢ postage 
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From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness patterns 
with full directions for weaving. Beautifully 
printed 
240 pp $8.00 plus 24c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Roger Millen 
2nd Edition $4.00 plus 12c postage 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley $2.50 plus 9c postage 


Marguerite P. Davison 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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you can get all your 


JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 


in one place 

CRAFT METALS—Sterling and Fine Silver, 
Karat Gold, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Alu- 
minum 

TOOLS—For jewelry making, metalsmithin 

JEWELRY FINDINGS—Sterling, gold filled, 
copper, brass, nickel, karat gold 

ENAMELING—Over 150 colors of domestic 
and imported enamels, hundreds of cop- 
per shapes, kilns, etc 

STONES—Tumble polished baroque stones 
and sterling mountings 
Send for FREE CATALOG and price list. 


Prompt service our specialty. 


Cc. R. HILL COMPANY 


35 W. Grand River Detroit 20, Michigan 














JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 
724 Meeker Ave. - Gkiyn 22, N.Y. 
Tel.; EVergreen 7-3604 
A Complete Line of:—CERAMIC MA- 
TERIALS and EQUIP. Seulpture, Mosaics 
and Copper Enamel supplies .. . 
We manufacture our own line of Cag Bodies, Glazes, 
Wheels, Tools 
Our Aim is: — QUALITY a SERVICE 
Write for our 64 page catalog—35¢ 
Dealers & Distributors Invited 








——JEWELERS & SILVERSMITH—— 
SUPPLIES 

Silver and Gold, Gem Stones 
Catalog on Request 


Cc. W. SOMERS & CO. 


Tools, Findings, 


387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Distributor for Handy & Harman 














ACC FORUM by and for members of 


The American Craftsmen’s Council 


Conversations with Artists 


Panelists participating in “Conversations with 


William Parry, Elsa Schmid, George Nakashima 


The second annual series of “Conversations with Art- 
ists,” held earlier this year at the Philadelphia Museum 
College of Art in Philadelphia 
twenty leading art and design authorities in an effort 


Pennsylvania, assembled 
once again to throw a spotlight on basic issues in the 
fields of art for industry, art education, and 
HORIZONS—the 


of special 

fields 

of furniture and textile design, mosaics and ceramics 
On February 6, at the 

Just Lunning, director of Georg Jensen in New 

a lively, no-holds-barred 


interest to the readers of CRAF1 


opening symposium of the 
series 
York City, was moderator for 
among five well-known designer-crafts- 
Anni Albers, Danish furniture designer 


“Conversation” 
men: weaver 


Juhl, 


Nakashima, mosaicist 


Finn furniture designer and architect George 
Elsa Schmid, and ceramist Wil- 
liam Parry, director of the departments of ceramics 


Their 


was held before a large audience of 


and dimensional design at the Museum College 
“Conversation 
professionals, students, and laymen, who were invited 
to join in the discussion and asked a number of provoc- 
ative questions 

Emanuel Benson, dean of the Museum College and 
the panel's host, started the ball rolling by challenging 
the conception that an individual is necessarily an artist 
if he uses oils and a craftsman if he works in wood or 
ceramics or other craft media. The obscure line between 
artists and craftsmen sparked a search for definitions 

Just Lunning: “Is the artist the one who works alone 
and a craftsman the leader in a workshop?” 

William Parry: “Or does the difference lie in the 
quantitative and qualitative level of production? 

“The artist,” Parry believes, “quests into the unknown, 
stressing ends rather than means.” The craftsman, “who 
once served people,” must again become purposeful and 
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by GERTRUDE BENSON 


Artists” series at Philadelphia Museum College of Art: (left to right) 
Finn Juhi, 


Anni Albers, Just Lunning 


conscientious, so that “pottery will again hold water.” 

Can't the artist, Parry asked, find a way to preserve 
his individuality and yet meet the merchandising de- 
mands of the designer-coordinator? There is room, he 
believes, for both artists and craftsmen. They require 
different abilities and need different training, but we 
mustn't, he emphasized, favor the artist and neglect the 
disciplines which fortify the craftsman. Only together 
can they produce the superior artist-craftsman we need 
in our daily life. 

George Nakashima, of New Hope, Pennsylvania, has 
little interest, he said, in talking about design, art, or 
craftsmanship. He preferred to talk about skills and to 
demonstrate what he believes through his work (hand- 
crafted furniture commissioned for such different set- 
tings as a monastery dormitory in India, a priory in 
Rhode Island, and the Brasserie restaurant in New York 
City). As a furniture designer, carpenter, and architect, 
Nakashima prizes anonymity and resents people who 
have “nothing to say, but say it in a voluptuous way.” 

His hostilities resulted in a good-natured exchange 
with his co-worker in wood, Finn Juhl. “There’s some- 
thing rotten in the state of —” Nakashima began, and 
with an ironical smile he completed Hamlet’s famous 
line with “design.” 

“There’s too much conscious effort toward art,” he 
continued, “and not enough effort toward a way of 
life.” We could learn a great deal, he believes, from the 
“Consider, for instance, the way 
nature produces a tree. The roots, the branches all 
grow in a certain way because they have a reason for 
growing that way. The process is an integrated, inward 


way nature functions 


one. 


“Our whole civilization,” Nakashima added, “is 





Lunning 


Nakashima 


marked by illegitimacy in the field of design. (He men- 
tioned our Architecture is at one of 


The U.S.A. has yet to pro- 


‘fancy embassies.”’) 
the lowest ebbs in history 
duce one great architect.” 

His antagonisms were frank and bold. Yet he was 
quick to point out that he doesn’t want to teach anyone 

nor has he a reform movement in mind. He was trying 
to say what he believed; and no one really answered him 

Finn Juhl was equally forthright, but in a more posi- 
tive way. His major worry is the do-it-yourself move- 
ment. “You can train people to be craftsmen,” he said, 
“but you can’t train them to be artists.” 

Juhl traced the history of Danish furniture design, 
the royal sponsorship of good design, the cooperation 
between architect, cabinetmakers, and designers, the in- 
fluence of annual exhibitions which stimulate competi- 
tion and achievement. “Today our Danish factories are 
producing work of high quality. It’s different from the 
handcrafted work of the cabinetmakers, but it is of good 
quality. We work hand in hand with the cabinetmaker 
to produce the sample and then turn it over with con- 
fidence to the factory.” 

Mosaicist Elsa Schmid, of Rye, New York, lamented 
the popularization of the mosaic technique, “which turns 
a water color over to workmen for translation into mural 
glitter.” She showed some remarkable slides of little- 
known ancient mosaics and “the religious 
fervor” which motivated the church mosaics of the past. 
“They sprang from the hand, the heart, and the faith 
of the people. 

“A mosaic has its own life. It must be conceived and 
executed in terms of the mosaic. The cubes of glass 
nust guide the hand. The material must create its own 
improvisation as execution 


recalled 


choreography, allow free 


Albers 


proceeds. The artist, and not just the workman, must 
be involved from inception to completion.” 

Weaver Anni Albers, who lives in New Haven, 
Connecticut, read a thoughtful paper which raised the 
Does life today depend so little 

have worrisome 
con- 


important question: 
on crafts “that they 
unresponsive to 
Being no longer a vital factor, their 


become, to a 
degree, even minor practical 
siderations. 
standards seem to have become obscured. They belong 
to a twilight zone, not quite art, not really useful, ex- 
cept. It is about the exceptions that Anni Albers 
spoke. [The complete text of Anni Alber’s paper appears 
on pages 52 and 53.—Ed.} 

After the initial presentation by the panelists, there 
was a period for further exchange between them and a 
question period for the audience. 

Nakashima again emphasized his preference for the 
work of the carpenter to that of the designer or artist, 
his respect for tradition and experience. He stated that 
perhaps part of the answer to the problems of today’s 
craftsman could be found in a practical apprenticeship 
system and training in skills and disciplines—especially 
important, he thought, during periods of unrest and 
insecurity. “Most of us,” he said, “must start over again. 
We need full-time meditation. The worst thing about 
art is trying to produce great art.” 

“What about the prohibitive prices of our finest de- 
signs?” a young member of the audience asked. Just 
Lunning passed the question to Finn Juhl, who passed 
it along also, with a shrug-of-the-shoulder inference that 
in the initial stage good design has to be expensive until 
it is mass produced. 

An interested guest, David Campbell, president of 
the American Craftsmen’s Council and director of the 
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Museum of Contemporary Crafts in New York City, 
pointed out that a major difficulty on all levels is the 
tremendous mortality rate among artist-craftsmen, and 
that in the U.S.A. there is no functioning apprenticeship 
system as in Europe or Asia 
When a the 
talented young person can avoid being 


asked 


smothered” in 


craftsman in audience how a 
an overloaded market, Elsa Schmid reassured him that 
talent unbeatable 


scums ‘Real 


“There mu- 


be 


and conviction are are 


to study in she said talent can't 


smothered.” 
David Campbell was more specifically encouraging 
Are they 


going back ¢o teach more young people who will again 


“Ho ong can promising young en starve 
How long mising y g men starve? 


“...more serving, less expressing. 


in Germany inni Albers Started he 


Born 


training 


Berlin 
Berlin 
student at the Bauhaus 
husband, Jose} 


in and Hambure and later became a 


and Dessau, where 


1933 to 1949 


W eimar 
Albers 


in 
From 
Black Mountain 


she met her 


she was assistant professor of art at 


College, North Carolina, and since then has been doine 


free-lance work as well as lecturing at museums and 


universities. Her weaving has been shown and collected 
by leading museums, among them the Museum of Mod 
York City. The 


“ hic h was dé 


ern Artin New followine is the complete 


text of her paper red at openine 


Conversations ut the 


Ph ladelphia Museum College 


session of the eries 


Whenever | find myself listed as a craftsman, or. as 


here, as an artist-craftsman, | feel that I have to explain 
to others 


the 


here 


look at 


myself to myself, or, occasionally, as 


past, at 


For, when taking a rather long ' 


that which craftsmen made thousands of 


all 


worthy 


many years 


ago over the world, I feel as a craftsman an un 


latecomer, perhaps belonging to an almost obso 
lete species 

The ancient craftsmen were artists, no hyphen needed 
ol the 


actually being responsible for the survival of mankind 


They were truly vital importance, to point of 


in the glacial period, for instance, as I see it (60,000 
10.000 B.C.) 
Lascaux, with their precisely observed representations 


of 
today 


The marvelous paintings in caves such as 


animals, were not murals as we understand them 


The indications of arrows on them to my 
that 


naive 


understanding show they not only 


that 
hunters. However, those who know interpret these pic- 


were great art, 


but they also served as a sort of textbook for 


tures less practically, reading them solely as manifesta- 
tions of magic rites (Herbert Kuhn, etc.). So don’t trust 
my additional speculations. Though I certainly believe 
that art, in another sense, is magic, I like to think that 
in a remote way I owe my life to those careful artist- 
teachers who lived so very long ago 


How 
Western 


vital are the crafts to our life today, the life of 


civilization—how conscientious, how careful, 


how responsible even? And are we on the right side of 
this hyphen? Today's life does not depend on the crafts, 
we have to admit. In fact, life depends so little on them 
that they have become, 
sive to even minor practical considerations. A while ago 


to a worrisome degree, unrespon- 


I served on a jury where 2,500 objects were submitted, 
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be The American Craftsmen’s 
Council is trying to make a place for them.” 

William “They have to decide. Are they 
concerned with expanding life or with creating more 
boundaries? The process of weeding out is cruel. We have 


in the same position? 


Parry 


to have values, to know where we are going, and how 
much and how long we are going to study 

Just Lunning summed it up by saying that we have 
to live on the frontier. 

And Dean 
work marry 
We 


whom even our severest critics will have to respect and 


“We 


experience 


Benson added educators have to 


skills and 
try 


to to intuition and 


revelation must to produce artist-craftsmen 


our mass producers to emulate.” 


by ANNI ALBERS 
and I confess I still have not recovered from the shock 


that 2,450 senseless, useless things gave me. Being no 


longer a vital factor, their standards seem to have be- 


come obscured. They belong to a twilight zone, not quite 
art, not really useful, except—well, the exceptions. And 
it is about this positive, exceptional side that I want to 
say a few words 

Today it is the artist who in many instances is con 
tinuing the direct work with a material, with a challeng- 
believe, that the true 
inventive as ever, ingenious, intui- 
His 
work is concerned with meaningful form, finding signifi- 
And, 


the stuff the world is made 


ing material, and it is here, I 


craftsman is found 
tive, skillful, worthy of linking us with the past 
cant terms for newly unfolding areas of awareness 
dealing with visual matter 
of—the inherent discipline of matter acts as a regulative 
To circumvent the no of 


that 


force; not everything “goes.” 
the material with the yes of an inventive solution 
is the way new things come about, in a contest with the 
material. It is this knowing 
of that 
mitted to and through a work of art 

Now, the reason why I am trying to disentangle my 


thoughts here is that I believe this direct work with a 


that rules are the nature 


nature chaos is senseless—that is thus trans- 


material, a work that in general no longer belongs to 
our way of doing things, is one way that might give 
us back a greater sense of balance, of perspective and 
proportion in regard to our perhaps too highly rated 
subjectiveness—projected so often as the theme in those 
areas of art that are not operating under a resistant 
material. We must stay within the realm of the visual 
arts; today the painter can just squeeze a tube and his 
obedient medium permits him to use it any way he likes, 
with care, without care, splashing it if he wishes. This 
outer unrestraint does not provide him with the stimula- 
tion and a source for inventiveness that may come in 
the course of struggling with a hard-to-handle material 
It permits him, rather, unrestraint in turn, in every 
form or formlessness. For many today, introspection 
becomes the unfiltered and often the sole source mate- 
rial, and thus convulsion is mistaken for revelation. 

A vivid remark, recently, in this direction of un- 
qualified freedom was made by the poet Robert Frost. 
He “I would as soon write free verse as play 
tennis with the net down.” 

Also for the hobbyist (the new subspecies of crafts- 
men today) the use of obedient materials, except for 
reasons of immediate expediency, is of no true help. 
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Only little is gained when nothings can be learned about 
the inherent, tidy behavior of matter. There is, of course, 
a most legitimate urge in everyone to use one’s hands, 
and this takes us right back again to the earliest periods. 
For when man learned to go upright, his hands were 
freed for the making of things—his most human trait- 
and his mind developed with it. The process from the 
vague impulse to make something to the final condensa- 
tion is not served best by limitless freedom, but by 
limitation, by the compelling rules of matter, or by 
self-imposed rules. 

Equally, the factor of purpose, of practical use, can 
serve as such a condenser; a building is specified, so is 
The crafts should be well aware of this produc- 
more serving, less expressing. 


a teapot 


tive force of purpose: 


To speak further about the exceptions, besides the 


artists: there are those who act as a sort of conscience 
for industry. They are the ones who take the time and 
trouble to obey devotedly purpose and material and 
follow a sensitivity toward form in developing an object 
that may be produced by industrial methods and may 
be mass-produced. I suppose “design” is the word for 
this work—more specifically “industrial design.” But 
this word does not always embrace the attitude which 
I mean here—that of the artist—nor the results which 
are non-subjective and are subservient to the purpose. 

Whether this result is a single object or a mass-pro- 
duced one is hardly of concern here as long as the work 
is approached in the submissive manner of the artist. 
And here our modern world owes equal gratitude to the 
ingenieur, the chemist—all those who contribute to the 
world of things in this manner. 

This is the direction in which my thoughts run, trving 
to follow the two lines developed here, and I try to 
avoid the twilight. 


GUEST EDITOR 
The review on 
48 of “The 
Arts of Africa’s 
Nations” is by Onuora 
Nzekwu from Nigeria. 
A guest member of 
CRAFT HORIZONS’ edi- 
torial staff for the next 
few months, he is in 
the U.S.A. to study 
American magazine 
production under the 
auspices of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. A 
novelist—his book en- 
titled Wand of Noble 
Wood is being pub- 
lished this month by 
Hutchinsons in London 
—and at home assistant editor of Nigeria Magazine, 
Onuora is dovetailing a course in writing at Columbia 
University with his duties at CRAFT HORIZONS. Published 
quarterly, Nigeria is an English language magazine spe- 
cializing in the culture of the various people who make 
up the country. It also carries articles of general inter- 
est. This is his first trip to the U.S.A., and he is accom- 
panied by his wife, Justina. 
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Come to the Fourth National Conference of 
American Craftsmen, August 26-29, Seattle, 
Washington. For further information, write to 
the American Craftsmen’s Council, 29 West 53rd 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


AROUND THE CRAFT WORLD 


Taking special American-built looms with her, Swedish 
weaver Bittan Valberg sailed for home last month 
where she will again work after five years of tremen- 
dously successful activity in the U.S.A. Her success 
story began with CRAFT HORIZONS (May/June 1957) 
and went on to include exhibitions and magazine 
coverage throughout the country. She will create a de- 
sign and production department at a textile mill in 
Malm6, Sweden . West Coast potter Peter Voulkos 
is spending his second summer in New York City. 
Having just completed a three-week teaching stint at 
Greenwich House Pottery, he is now instructing ceramics 
at Columbia University. Voulkos’ summer classes at the 
University of California have been taken over by James 
Melchert . . . Off to Helsinki, Finland, with his wife and 
two children is New York potter Lewis Krevolin, who 
will be working there on a Fulbright scholarship . 
Some 2,000 square feet of stained glass windows have 
been designed by Jean Jacques Duval for the Con- 
gregation B’Nai Jacob in Woodbridge, Connecticut. The 
largest measures 40 feet by eighteen feet .. . Our con- 
gratulations to Los Angeles art critic Jules Langsner on 
winning a $5,000 Fellowship from the Graham Founda- 
tion for Advanced Studies in the Fine Arts. Langsner, 
who has written for CRAFT HORIZONS, will use the 
fellowship to develop a series of lectures considering the 
impact on the visual arts of an affluent and automated 
society in the Space Age . . . A recent arrival to New 
York from Los Angeles is potter Henry Takemoto— 
and he likes it . . . Cleveland enamelist Edward Winter 
has been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, 
London, the first Cleveland artist to be so honored. His 
new book, Enameling for Beginners, has just been pub- 
lished by Watson-Guptill in New York. 


ACC OUTLINES 1962 PLANS 

In projecting its activities for next year, the ACC has 
announced plans for a special publication and a national 
competition-exhibition. 

The publication, according to ACC president David 
Campbell, is a crafts year book which will cover a selec- 
tion of the best exhibited works of 1961. The exhibition— 
Young Americans 1962—will be a national competition 
for craftsmen 30 years of age and under. To be circulated 
by the American Federation of Arts, Young Americans 
1962 will be shown at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts, New York City, from May 25 through September 
2. For further information and entry blanks, write to: 
Eileen Farrell, Young Americans 1962, Museum of Con- 
temporary Crafts, 29 West 53rd St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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CRAFT HORIZONS would like to receive all newsletters 
published by regional groups, so that we may know 
what you are doing. Put us on your mailing list today. 
Our address: 44 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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THE BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER 


Brookfield, Connecticut 


4 von LADAU, Color in Weaving 
IRENA BRYNNER, Jewelry 
HENRY GERNHARDT, Ceramics 
MAURICE HEATON, Glows 
ROBERT STAFFORD, Weoving 
MARK SAMENFELD, Design 
ALICE ADAMS, Tapestry Weoving 
ERICA WILSON, Crewe! Embroidery 


SEASON: MAY THROUGH SEPTEMBER 


Write for free brochure 


CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING FASHION 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
GRAPHICS WEAVING 
catalog IWOUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESION 
on INTERIOR LJ SILVERSMITHING 
request ADVERTISING EMAMELING 
LLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 East Bovleverd, Cleveland 6, Obie 





CRAFT 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
YWCA 


840 Sth Av 
or Siete N.Y 
Circle 6-3700 


Jewelry, Enameling, 
Sculpture, Bookbinding, 
Lapidary, Silversmithing, 
Flower Painting, Ceram- 
ics, Weaving and other 
crafts. Catalog CH. Men 
& women. Day, evening 














Courses fer students of weav 
ne 

eraphi 
seulpture, and fer graduates in 
architecture. Degrees offered 
B.F.A.. M.F.A., and M.Areh 
Accredited. Send for Catalog 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


151 ACADEMY WAY 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH 











HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL | 
OF CRAFTS 
DEER ISLE, MAINE 
BROCHURE ON REQUEST 











The Famous 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
Route Two, Dept. B, Crestline, Ohio 





LIQUID PLASTICS 


for Embedding and Laminating, Casting ond 
Molding, Tile, Mosaic and Jewelry work 
Send 25¢ for Manval Write to Dept. H-55 


THE CASTOLITE CO. Woodstock, Ill. 








PRODUCT NEWS 


POWER BLOCK PLANE which performs a 
range of operations—including edge 
planing, beveling, rabbeting, and surface 
planing—weighs only 4% pounds, is de 
signed for one-hand control and operation 
Powered by a 2% amp., 21,000 r.p.m. 
motor, unit can take a 1/64-inch bite on 
each pass and can handle dressed stock up 
inches. With an optional carbide 
cutter, plane can be used on plastic lami 
nates, plywood, composition materials, and 
aluminum. Basic unit retails for $54.50 and 
is made by the Porter-Cable Machine Com- 
pany, Syracuse |, New York 


wide 


to two 


should be a boon to 
working with epoxy 
cements as, according to manufacturer's 
claim, it dissolves the cements cleanly and 
completely upon immersion in the product 
Non-corrosive and non-flammable, S-! is 
said not to affect metals and other durable 
re-usable for several years if 
kept tightly covered. Solvent 
either 4-ounce bottles, at $1.15, 
cans, at $2.50. Manufacturer is 
Company. 611 Broadway. 
New York 


S-1 EPOXY SOLVENT 
jewelers and others 


materials, is 
container 1s 
is sold in 
or pint 
Astro Lapidary 
New York 12, 


METALWORKERS may be interested in the 
new 1961 Craftool sixteen-page catalog on 
‘Art Metalcraft” which describes a range 
of items including jewelry making equip 
ment and tools, equipment for centrifuga! 
casting, buffing wheels and compounds, pol 
ishing accessories and wheels. All items are 
fully illustrated. Catalog is available with 
out charge upon writing to Craftools, Inc., 
396 Broadway, New York 13, New York 





10 (top and bottom 
(top) Hans Stebler 
left) J. 1. Heeres; 11, 13 (top 
left and right), 14, 15, 18 (left), 20 (top and 
middle), 30 (left), 31 (right) Ferdinand 
Boesc/ 13 (middle) Christian Moser; 19 
(hottom) Reneé Miachler 22, 23, 24, 25 
(right), 26 (hottom right), 27, 29 
Museum of the 
28 Courtesy 


Page 
(bottom 2/1 


PHOTO CREDITS 
right), 13 
10 (hottom 


(right) 
American Indian 
University Museum 


Courtesy 
25 (left) 
26 (top) Courtesy American Museum of 
Natural History, (bottom left) Courtesy 
Brooklyn Art Museum; 29 (left) Courtesy 
Southwest Museum; 30 (right) Soichi Sunami 
3] (left) Lynn Fayman; 32 (right) W 
34 (top) Hui 


George 
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WEAVING 


Looms — Accessories — Yarns 


“America’s Most Complete 
Service for Hand Weavers” 


HAND WEAVING 
SUPPLY CO 
295 W. Ist North 
Provo, Utah 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Catalog and Yarn Sompies 











SCARGO 
POTTERS WHEEL 


The portable 
power-driven sit 
wheel. Chosen for dem- 
onstration at U. 8 
Trade Fairs abroad 
PRICE $230.00 F.O.B. 
DENNIS, MASS. 
Write for Particulars 


| ScaRGo ASSOCIATES, Dennis, Mass. 


¢ 


only 





STAINED GLASS 


Open stock supplies, instruc- 
tions, designs and kits for 
creating Stained and leaded 
Glass. Send for brochure No. 
4 and price list. 


A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 
SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, 
Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, Mosaic Tile, 
Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others. Since 1910 
Send 50¢ for 200 page catalog today. Dept. H 


SAX BROTHERS, INC. 
1101 N. 3rd Set. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hanes 


@ The quarterly with something for every hand- 


weaver 


@ join the thousands who read & re-read every 
issuc 
@ Write for brochure and prices of back issues 


1 yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 
Canadian postage S0c Pan American & Foreign $! yr. extra 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 © ORegon 9-2748 











The AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL is a national, non-profit organiza- 
tion devoted to serving the craftsman and increasing public appreciation 
of the handcrafts in the United States. CRAFT HORIZONS subscriptions are 
obtainable only as part of ACC membership. 


MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 


Subscribing Member 

Subscribing Members receive CRAFT HORIZONS 
containing The Forum every other month, The Out- 
look during alternate months, membership card, 
museum privileges, and discounts on selected publi 


cations 


Craftsman Member 


Craftsman Members receive all of the above PLUS 
invitations to previews at the Museum of Contempo 
rary Crafts in New York City, discounts on all con 


SPECIAL 
MEMBERSHIP 


ferences and lectures, the use of the library services 
of the Museum and the services of the Education and 
Extension Department. 


Annual Member 


Annual Members receive all of the above PLUS one 
Council publication free each year. 


Contributing Member 


Contributing Members receive all of the above PLUS 
copies of all Museum catalogs 


Contributions are tax-deductible within legal limits. 


Please enroll me as a member of the American Crafts- 


AND men’s Council in the category checked. Five dollars of 


SUBSCRIPTION 
ORDER FORM 


[] Subscribing 
Craftsman 
] Annual 


] Contributing 


City 
[] NEW MEMBERSHIP 


[] CURRENT MEMBER Zone 


[] PAYMENT ENCLOSED 


C) BILL ME 


Address 


my membership dues is allocated to a one year sub- 
scription to CRAFT HORIZONS. | am also entitled to 
other benefits, depending on the type of membership 
chosen. 


THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL 


8-61 44 WEST S3rd STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents,a word, payable in advance. Deadiine is tenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soidering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. 321A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire 
1% ft. chein, clasps, earrings attachment—al 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11 





BOOKS 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S WORLD. This valuable 
book was edited from the taped transcripts of 
the Third Annual Conference of American 
Craftsmen held at Lake George, New York, 
in June 1959. it is an essential reference for 
those who wish to know about the creative 
social and economic problems of craftsmen 
today.—To complete your Conference series 
there are also some copies still available of 
DIMENSION OF DESIGN, the record of the 
Second Annual Conference held in Wisconsin 
in 1958 and ASILOMAR, the record of the First 
Annual Conference held in California in 1957 
Price each: $3.50. To ACC members: $2.75 
Write: American Craftsmen’s Council, 29 W 
53 Street, New York 19, N. Y 


BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER. Send for free cat 
alog, listing over 180 weaving books from all 
over the world. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERV 
ICE, BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA 


OUT-OF-PRINT, specialty, scarce books located 
and sold. L. Ginsberg-Books, Box 1502, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 





BUSINESS FOR SALE 


Artist's supplies and framing Shop in “art con 
scious’ San Francisco Bay Areo. Artist-owner 
wishes to return to painting. For particulars 
write Box 401, Craft Horizons, 29 West 53rd 
St., New York. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


New Art & Craft Center, to open November— 
Virgin Territory—on gulf. Studio shops—living 
avoilable. Craftsmen apply. Kiti Art Studio, Ft. 
Myers Beach, Florida. 


CERAMICS 


FREE sample copy of Ceramic ARTS & CRAFTS 
Monthly magazine. Step-by-step articles on ce 
ramics, china painting, etc. Send 8¢ in stamps 
or coin, for handling. Box 4011, Strathmoor 
Station, Detroit 27, Michigan 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa 





ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois 





FOR SALE 


Handcroft of excellence contemporary and folk 
art, local, domestic, imported, all media. The 
Cottage Crafts Shop of Rutland, Vermont 


Doris Hall Enamels, studio, gallery, 2 apart 
ments, overlooking Gloucester harbor $15,500 
inquire 337A Newbury St. Boston, Mass 


Hand Loom heddles, reeds, accessories, lessons 
etc. Estate of Mrs. N. S. Johnson, 12489 Men 
dota Ave., Detroit 4, Mich 





INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS, 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


LOOSE CULTURED PEARLS, drilled, undrilied, 
round, baroque, all colors. Loose semi-precious 
stone beads. List 10¢. HATHAWAY'S, 1112 
Woodhoven 21, L. I., N. Y 


Gem Hunter's Trip, 45 rough precious stones 
from 22 countries; all cuttable, for $5. Labeled. 
Ruby, Sapphire, Emerald, etc. Free Catalog. 
International Gem Corporation, 15 Maiden 
Lane O, New York 38, N. Y. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES cont. 


EXOTIC NATURAL MATERIALS: precious tortoise 
shell, 3° x 3” slab, $3.00; African buffalo horn, 
tips & slices, $1.00 doz.; stag horn crowns, $1.50 
ea.; %” ivory rings, 2” diam., $1.50 ea.; 
baroque nacre nugget, drilled, $1.25 doz.; rare 
zebra wood, 4” slab, $1.00; grenadilla wood 
dense purple-black, 1” sq. x 10”, $1.50 ea.; 
Honduras mahogany 1'*"' x 10”, 75¢ ea.; send 
25¢ for fascinating catalog. Sam Kramer, 27 W 
Sth St., New York 11, N. Y. 





MAGAZINES 


BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check 
List describes articles appearing during past 
ten years under separate craft classifications 
Send 25¢ for handling. Write: Craft Horizons 
44 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y 





MOSAICS 


Mexican glass—broken and whole tiles-mixed 
colors incl. red and yellow. 1 Ib.—$1.00, 5 Ib 
$3.50 postpaid. Free lists. Creative Merchan 
disers, 1821 Fourth St., San Rafael, Calif. 


ATTENTION ARTISTS: Deep purple desert glass 
for making gorgeous mosaics. Windwood, Green 
Mountain Falls, Colorado. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Beautiful plastic foliage easily made. Profit 
making details and catalog 25¢. Flower ar- 
rangement instructions included. Floramasters, 
Box 951R, Oakland Park, Florida. 





PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, colors. 
Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New Manual 
shows fine things you can make and sell. Send 
25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. J-155, Woodstock 


Illinois 





WANTED 


Electric Stoneware Kiln—at least 18 inch cube— 
Vicinity New York. Write Box 666, CRAFT 
HORIZONS, 44 West 53 St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Back issues of CRAFT HORIZONS wanted for 
purchase by publisher: All issues prior to Sum- 
mer 1951. November 1951. All issues for 1952 
except December. Feb. and Apr. 1953. All 1954 
except December. August 1955. February and 
April 1956. Write CRAFT HORIZONS, 44 West 
53 St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


APARTMENT WANTED by Craft Horizons staff 
member in Manhattan. 3% rooms or larger. 
Please phone Circle 6-6840 extension 25 or 
write Craft Horizons. 








Anticipating a Move? 





_-_-_C: _: 


Try Western’s complete facilities—including typography, 
printing, binding, electrotyping, plastic plates, mats 
and stereotyping—all under one roof. 


Western Newspaper Union 


printers of CRAFT HORIZONS 
call A. L. Ramsay, manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N. Y. 17 

















